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PREFATORY NOTE. 


WuizE the Committee appointed by the Board of Directors of the Nationa 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, were considering the most economical and efficient 
way of publishing the Proceedings and Lectures of the Annual Meeting, for 
1863, a communication was received from Dr. Barnarp, Editor and Publisher 
of the “American Journal of Education,” from which the following is an 
extract: 


“T shall devote as large a portion of my Journal for 1864, and 1865, as shall 
be found necessary, to accurate but condensed historical sketches of the efforts 
which have been made by National and State Associations, to advance the cause 
of education and the profession of teaching in this country. In this connection, 
I shall be happy to publish the Proceedings and Lectures of the National 
Teachers’ Association at Chicago, together with an abstract of the proceedings of 
all former meetings—including those of the National Convention of Teachers at 
Philadelphia, in 1857, in which the National Association originated—prefacing 
the whole with the Address, prepared by Prof. WitLtam Russet, for that oc- 
casion, in which the nature and objects of such an organization of the profes- 
sion, are admirably set forth. To give personal interest to these sketches, 
I shall, as far as practicable, introduce biographical memoranda of the individ- 
uals whom their associates have selected as standard-bearers in these National 
and -State movements. Should this medium and mode of publication answer 

purpose, I will devote the March number of my Journal to the National 
Teachers Association, provided such copy as you propose to furnish can be in 
hand by the first day of February. The Committee, or Association, will be in 
no way responsible for the publication, beyond the correctness of such copy as 
you may furnish, and such orders as you may give for copies in pamphlet form.” 


The offer thus made was gladly accepted, on the ground of economy, as 
well as for the present dissemination and the permanent utility of the publica- 
tion in this form. The Journal of the Proceedings as kept by the Secretary, 
and the Lectures, so far as they shall be furnished by their authors, prior to the 
lst of February, 1864, will, therefore, be published in the “ American Journal of 
Education,” for March, 1864, which number will be forwarded to members order- 
ing the same, and inclosing (fifty cents,) half the ordinary rate. 

It is the intention of the Editor to include in the same volume, (for 1864,) 
the Lecture delivered by the late Horace Many, before the Association at Cin- 
cinnati, in 1858, on “The Teachers’ Motives,” and another, by ELBRipcE Satu, Prin- 
cipal of the Free Academy, Norwich, Connecticut—on “Christianity in Ameri- 
can Schools,” before the Association at Washington, D. C., in 1859. Neither of 
these admirable lectures is included in the published Proceedings of the 
Association. 


JAMES CRUIKSHANK, } Committee on Printing 


W. H. WELLS, of Annual Meeting at Chicago. 





INTRODUCTION. 





We shall devote the whole of the first number of this volume, 
(for 1864,) and a portion of each succeeding number, until we have 
finished the subject, to a condensed summary of the proceedings of 


Caen the various Associations, which have been organized in this country 


< on a National or State basis, to advance the cause of education 


e% generally, and particularly to give increased efficiency to the profess- 
 ionof teaching. We begin with the Nationa. Tzacuers’ Assoora- 


tion, the latest formed, and which promises to enlist a large number 
of American teachers in a work which is peculiarly their own. The 
nature and objects of such an organization are admirably set forth 
in the Address prepared by Professor Russell, for the Convention in 
which the Association originated, and with which we shall intro- 
duce the subject—after devoting a few words to its author. 
Wim Russet, the early, constant, and able advocate of the 
professional organization and action of teachers, was born in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, in 1798. Educated in the Latin School and Univer- 
sity of his native city, and thoroughly imbued with the spirit and 
philosophical views of Prof. George Jardine, (author of “Philosophical 
Education,”) he came to this country in 1817, and commenced his 
life-long work of teacher and educator, in Georgia. In every place 
and state where he has since lived, he has labored with pen, voice, 
and personal influence to bring teachers together for consultation 
and united action. By his “Suggestions on Education,” published 
in New Haven, in 1823, while he was Principal of the New Town- 
ship Academy, and the Hopkins Grammar School; by his “Manual 
of Mutual Instruction,” in 1826; by the “American Journal of Edu- 
cation,” Boston, 1826-9, his advocacy of “TZeachers’ Associations,” 
before a county convention of teachers at Dorchester, (Mass.,) in 
1830, and of “Infant and Primary Schools,” in Boston, in the same 
year; by his “Journal of Instruction,” in 1831, the organ of the 
Philadelphia Association of Teachers, which he projected during his 
connection with a School for Young Ladies’ in Germantown, and 
afterward in Philadelphia; by his “Lectures on Normal Training,” 
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in his Normal School at Reed’s Ferry, in New Hampshire, and at Lan- 
caster, Mass.,since published in Barnard’s “American Journal of Edu- 
cation ;” by his “Address on the Education of Females,” at Andover, 
Mass., in 1843; by his “Suggestions on Teachers’ Institutes,” first issued 
in 1846, and his annual labors and instructions in those eminently 
professional schools for twenty years past; by his published lectures 
on “Duties of Teachers,” in ‘1850, on the “Zncouragements of Teach- 
ers,” in 1853, and on the “Organization of Teachers as a Profession,” 
before the New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association, in 1849, and 
the. Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association, in 1856, and the Na- 
tioual Teachers’ Convention, in 1857, Professor Russell has done 
noble ‘service to the cause of American education, and earned the 
profound respect and gratitude of every American teacher. How 
touchingly does he allude to himself and his compeers, in the closing 
paragraph of his address at Philadelphia, in 1857. 

~« “To have dwelt so long on a single point, amid the many to be car- 
ried by the establishment of a national association of teachers, may 
‘be pardoned to one who, when he looks round such meetings as the 
present, in search of those with whom he may most intimately sym- 
pathize, finds them few and far between, and all among fellow 
daborers of forty years’ service in the occupation. To himself and 
his “ co-mates” any personal considerations of honor to be derived 
from the business of teaching becoming an acknowledged profession, 
ean be but small inducement to move in this proposal. To him and 
to them the lease of active life is drawing to aclose. But the sight 
of so many young and earnest faces, on occasions like the present, 
with all the bright associations which they suggest in reference to 
coming years, seems to make it worth while to put forth the hand 
with what energy is left it, toward the accomplishment of an object 
in which the prosperity of the future is so largely involved, for the 
capable and the faithful teachers who are now commencing their 


professional career.” 





I. NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF TEACHERS. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE CONVENTION OF TEACHERS OF THE UNITED STATES, HELD 
IN PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST 27, 1857, FOR THE PURPOSE OF FORMING A 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF THEIR PROFESSION. 


BY WILLIAM RUSSELL, 
{Editor of American Journal of Education, 1826-8.) 





Fettow Tzacuers :—We are met on a great occasion. For the 
first time in the history of our country, the teachers of youth have 
assembled as a distinct professional body, representing its peculiar 
relations to all parts of our great national Union of States. The 
event is a most auspicious one, as regards the intellectual and moral 
interests of the whole community of which, as citizens, we are mem- 
bers; and, to ourselves, professionally and individually, it opens a 
view of extended usefulness, in efficient action, such as never yet bas 
been disclosed to us. 

We meet not as merely a company of friends and well wishers to 
education, one of the great common interests of humanity, in which 
we are happy to codperate with philanthropic minds and hearts of 
every class and calling; but we have at length recognized our pecu- 
liar duty to come forward and take our own appropriate place as 
the immediate agents and appointed organs of whatever measures 
are best adapted to promote the highest interests of society, by the 
wider diffusion of whatever benefits are included in the whole range 
of human culture. In stepping forward to take the professional 
position now universally accorded to us, we do so in no exclusive or 
selfish spirit. We are, in fact, only complying with the virtual in- 
vitation given us, by all who feel an interest in the advancement of 
education, to assume, in regular form, the acknowledged responsi- 
bilities of our office, as guardians of the mental welfare of the youth 
of our country, responsible to the whole community for the fidelity 
and efficiency with which we discharge our trust. ‘The liberal meas- 
ures recently adopted in so many of our States for the establish- 
ment of permanent systems of public education; the generous re- 
cognition, now so general, of the value of the teacher's office and 
his daily labors ; the warm reception offered to every form of teach- 
ers’ associations—from those which represent whole States down to 
the local gatherings in our towns and villages—all intimate the uni- 
versal readiness of society to welcome the formation of a yet more 
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extensive professional union of teachers—of one co-extensive with 
our national interests and relations. 

We meet the invitation, not as a mere professional recognition, 
entitling us to withdraw from the ground which we have hitherto 
occupied, in common with the friends of education, whether of the 
learned professions or of other occupations, in the promotion of its 
interests, and, by an exclusive organization, to cut ourselves off from 
all communication beyond the limited sphere of a close corporation. 
It is in no such spirit that we would act. But we do feel that there 


- isa duty devolving on us, as teachers, which we desire to fulfill. 


We feel that, as a professional body, we are distinctly called on to 
form a national organization, that we may be the better enabled to 
meet the continually enlarging demands of our vocation for higher 
personal attainments in the individual, and for more ample qualifi- 
cations adequately to fill the daily widening sphere of professional 
action. 

We wish, as teachers, to reap whatever benefits our medical 
brethren derive from their national association, in opportunities of 
communication for mutual aid and counsel. We desire to see an- 
nually a professional gathering, such as may fairly represent the in- 
structors of every grade of schools and higher institutions, through- 
out the United States. We hope to see a numerous delegation, at 
such meetings, from every educating State in the Union, of the men 
who, in their respective State associations of teachers, are already 
responding to the manifest demand for distinct appropriate profes- 
sional action, on the part of those on whom devolves the immediate 
practical business of instruction. 

Teaching is, in our day, an occupation lacking neither honor nor 
emolument. Those who pursue this employment are in duty bound 
to recognize the position which is so liberally assigned them. The 
vocation is well entitled to all the aid and support which an acknowl- 
edged professional rank can confer upon it. The personal interest 
of every individual who pursues the calling, or who means to adopt 
it, is concerned in every measure which tends to elevate its charac- 
ter or extend its usefulness. Every teacher who respects himself, 
and whose heart is in his work, will respond, we think, with alacrjty 
to the call which the establishment of such an association as we 
propose makes upon him for his best efforts in its aid. 

From the formation of a Narionat Association or TEACHERS, 
we expect great NATIONAL BENEFITS : 

1. As regards wider and juster views of education, and correspond- 
ing methods of instruction. 
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In a progressive community like ours, amid the vast and rapid 
developments of science by which our times are characterized, and 
the universal craving for yet better modes of human culture, to 
imagine that we have already attained to perfection in our modes of 
education, would be absurd. The statistics of society proclaim the 
falsity of such an opinion. The daily records of our race tell too 
plainly the sad story of our deficiencies and our failures, in the 
prevalent feeble organizations of body, and the imperfect health, 
which we still owe to our culpable neglect of proper educational 
training, by which physical vigor and efficiency might be, in great 
measure, secured to every human being. The teacher, in our large 
cities, at least, daily finds himself compelled to limit his intellectual 
requirements to the condition of many minds incapable of sustain- 
ing lengthened or vigorous application, or of retaining the rudimental 
germs which it is his desire to implant. Of our acknowledged de- 
fective moral education, it is unnecessary to speak. Throughout 
our country, the parent is appealing to the teacher, and the teacher 
to the parent, for efficient efforts which may bring about a better 
state of things. Who will venture, in such circumstances, the as- 
sertion that we are already perfect? 

The whole ground of education needs a thorough survey and re- 
vision, with a view to much more extensive changes and reforms 
than have yet been attempted. The cry for more healthful, more 
invigorating, more inspiring, more effective modes of culture, comes 
up from all classes of society, on behalf of the young who are its 
treasured hope. A truer and deeper investigation is everywhere 
needed in regard to the constitution, the capabilities, and the wants 
of man, equally in his temporal and his eternal relations. 

Adverting thus to the acknowledged need of a renovation in the 
form and character of education, we would not be understood as 
desiring the indiscriminate subversion of existing modes of culture, 
or of the institutions to which we have been so largely indebted for 
whatever degree of mental attainment has characterized the past, or 
benefits the present. It belongs to others than teachers to propose 
those rash and headlong changes, unsanctioned by true philosophy 
or stable theory, which have demolished without reconstructing, and 
whose toppling fabrics have served the sole purpose of forming the 
sepulchral monuments of “zeal without knowledge.” 

No: one of the surest and best results of a great national asso- 
ciation of teachers, will be the careful retention of all unquestion- 
able good residuum gained by the sure filtration of experience ; an- 
other will be the building up, to yet nobler heights of beneficial. 
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influence, the high places of all true learning. Room can be made 
for the cultivation of all invigorating and purifying influences in 
‘human development, without the sacrifice of one valuable acquisi- 
tion; or, rather, with the addition of many, which a more genial 
nurture will certainly introduce. But it is high time that the broad 
experience and observation of teachers, the tried servants of human- 
ity, in all the relations of culture, should unite to claim a hearing on 
the great subject of their daily duties and endeavors; and that their 
voice should have its weight in the adoption of the successive steps 
which the ceaseless advances of knowledge will always require at 
the hands of education. A harmonious codperation of educational 
skill with scientific progress and parental interests, may thus be fully 
secured for the enlargement and fertilizing of the whole field of 
mental and moral culture. 

A professional association, founded on the broad basis which we 
now contemplate, will necessarily give unity and effect to communi- 
cations expressing the views and bearing the sanction of such a 
body; and instructors throughout our country will thus have an op- 
portunity of contributing more widely, and more effectively, to the 
furtherance of whatever good is embraced in the whole range of 
education, whether in its immediate or its remotest results. 

2. From the establishment of a national society of teachers, we 
may justly expect a large amount of professional benefit to its mem- 
bers. Fellow teachers! we are not assembled to boast of the dig- 
nity of our vocation, or of the intellectual eminence of those who 
pursue it; but rather, in the spirit of faithful and earnest endeavor, 
to do what we can to render ourselves, individually and collectively, 
more worthy of its honors, by becoming more capable of fulfilling 
its duties. 

Contemplating then, in this sober light, the aggregate of such 
learning and skill as the annual communications of a national reinion 
of teachers must contribute to our advancement individually, in 
professional qualifications, we may well congratulate one another on 
the advantages anticipated as accruing from such oceasions. Nor 
need these advantages be temporary or evanescent. A national as- 
sociation of teachers will necessarily give rise to an appropriate 
organ of communication between its members themselves, and the 
community in general. By this means, the fruits of the maturest 
minds in the ranks of our profession, in the ample discussion of the 
great primary questions of education, may be daily reaped by the 
youngest of our corps, while the zeal and enthusiasm, and the ar- 
dent aspirations of the youngest, may communicate life and fire to all. 
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But it is not merely in our professional relations that a national 
association will benefit us. It will be an invaluable aid to us, as 
students of the sciences which we teach. We arrogate nothing for 
our profession, when we say that it includes among its members 
men of the highest attainments—not to say eminence—in the vari- 
ous departments of science and literature, Their communications 
with us will be instruction of the highest order, to which it will be 
a peculiar privilege to listen. If there be any doubt on this point, 
in any mind, we will verify our assertion by pointing to such men 
as Agassiz and Guyot, who, in the true spirit of the teacher's voca- 
tion, have, for years, so generously dispensed the rich fruits of their 
own surpassing attainments for the benefit of their fellow teachers, 
throughout their adopted country. Passing by, however, those 
luminaries of the upper sphere of science, have we not many im all 
parts of the Union, who, in comparison of such names, would ‘not 
be unwilling to be ranked but as among the “lesser lights,” and 
who have no ambition beyond that of contributing their silent per- 
sonal endeavor to the advancement of knowledge and to the instrue- 
tion of youth, yet have minds fraught with untold wealth of aequire- 
ment, which they would readily lend for the profit and pleasure of 
others less amply furnished ¢ 

But to return to our strictly professional relations. Education is 
now studied both asa science and as an art. We have among us 
already, not only those who, by extensive acquirements, and pro- 
fessional skill, and special study, are amply competent to guide the 
minds of others in the path of philosophical investigation of the 
principles of education; and to exhibit, in actual application, the 
methods of instruction which spring from such principles: we have, 
already, the products of such minds, nurtured and matured in well 
endowed and well conducted professional seminaries, established by 
enlightened legislation, for the express purpose of furnishing such 
products in the persons of well-trained, capable, enlightened and 
successful teachers, of both sexes. With the aid of such minds, in 
addition to that of the many widely known individuals who have 
made a lifetime’s business of education, and daily live amid an at- 
mosphere of grateful feeling, emanating from the surrounding hearts 
of more than one generation which their labors have enlightened 
and elevated—with such aid to rely on, can we be accounted rash 
if we say we feel that we are ready to meet the exigency of our 
time which calls us to unite, under the sanction of our free political 
institutions, for the establishment of a professional society dedica- 
ted to the effective advancement of education by its own executive 


agents 
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Other associations of a more general character, which are nobly 
engaged in promoting the interests of education, we recognize with 
respect and gratitude. Many of us have helped to found and to 
maintain these ; and the thought of superseding or impairing them 
is the last that would enter our minds. But in our individual 
capacity as teachers, and in our relations as—many, perhaps most 
of us—members of State associations of teachers, we feel that the 
time is fully come when our own professional interests, and the edu- 
cational progress of our country, demand the institution of a strictly 
professional association of teachers, embracing in its scope and 
design all who are engaged in our occupation throughout the United 
States, and having for its aim a faithful and persevering endeavor to 
enlarge the views, unite the hearts, strengthen the hands, and pro- 
mote the interests of all its members. 

The annual meetings of such an association as we contemplate, 
would form a most attractive scene, not only as one of extensive 
fellowship and sympathy in common labors and common interests, 
but one of peculiar and elevated intellectual advancement and gratifi- 
cation. At one hour we might enjoy an enlightened exposition or 
discussion of a great principle of education, in which we might be 
benefitted by all the lights of philosophic theory, verified and at- 
tested by practical experience. At another, we might experience 
similar benefit from the statement and illustration of methods and 
subjects of instruction. -Again, we might have opportunity of listen- 
ing to vital suggestions on moral culture, on appropriate physical 
exercise and training, on the’ control and direction of schools, on 
the classification of pupils, on motives to application, on codpera- 
tion with parental influence, on the teacher’s position in society, and 
in short, on every topic of importance usually advanced at our 
teachers’ meetings—but with this superior advantage, that we should 
hear the results of experience and observation from a much wider 
circle than in the case of associations of more limited range of 
action. 

All the subjects which have been mentioned, and many others, 
might be intrusted to committees appointed to exhibit or discuss 
them in regular forms, by which we might avoid, when we thought 
proper, the formality of set lectures, and avoid, also, the compara- 
tive loss of time in mere formalities of debate, which often consume 
the precious hours of anniversary meetings designed for the des- 
patch of actual business, or the investigation of important subjects. 
Our scientific associations, with their strict classification of subjects, 
their brief practical papers, and special committees, set an instruc- 
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tive example in these respects which a body so large as our National 
Association of Teachers would find it advantageous to follow. The 
papers presented at our annual meetings, by the committees respec- 
tively appointed, together with the reports of discussions and other 
proceedings, would easily furnish sufficient matter for a regular issue 
in the periodical form, so as to provide a useful manual for the 
teacher’s table, and enable absent members to receive thus the 
benefit of our annual meetings. 

One important advantage to be derived from such an association 
as we propose, may I be permitted to dwell upon more fully? I 
refer to the distinct recognition of teaching as a profession. This 
is a result, on the desirableness of which all teachers, I believe, are 
agreed. On the question of how it is to be brought about, there is 
not a similar unanimity; and this diversity of opinion is, in part, 
owing to current mistakes regarding the proper distinction between 
a profession and any ordinary vocation. 

In the liberal courtesy of popular usage among us, we are too apt 
to extend the designation of “ profession” to any regular pursuit or 
ealling whatever. the term “profession,” being one of university 
origin and application, is not duly appreciated, or properly discrim- 
inated, when adopted in current phraseology. The word recalls the 
ancient practice in colleges of examining a student when he “ pro- 
fessed” to be prepared for advancement from one stage or form of 
study to another, or to have finished the requisite studies of a given 
course. The individual thus professing himself qualified to enter 
on new relations, was. subjected to rigorous examination, and ap- 
proved or rejected, according to his attainments. 

A student, who judged himself competent, after the completion 
of the regular course of study in law, medicine, or theology, to stand 
an examination in any of these subjects, with a view to receiving a 
certificate of qualifications, in the form of license, degree, or diploma, 
“professed” himself ready for such examination. The three pur- 
suits above named, being the only ones for which, in former times, 
a course of preparatory study in the “ditere humaniores,” (liberal 
arts,) was deemed indispensable, came to be figuratively designated 
as the “liberal professions.” On other vocations persons of any 
class might enter at will, but for admission to the ranks of the 
liberal callings a previous profession of qualifications, and corres- 
pondent examination and license, were indispensable. 

Before entering on the practice of any of the professions men- 
tioned, the candidate had still another process of examination to 
undergo, at the hands of the actual members of the profession, as 
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8 virtually the case at the present day when a lawyer is admitted to 
the bar, a physician to the membership of a State or national medical 
association, or a licentiate is ordained for the ministry. ‘ 

Whenever it shall please the members of any of our State pro- 
fessional associations of teachers to adopt a similar practice, and 
subject all candidates for membership to examination as a condition 
of receiving a certificate of membership, the vocation of teaching 
will be legally entitled, under such cireumstances, to become and to 
be recognized as a “profession,” in virtue of the candidate being 
found, on examination, qualified to discharge its duties as he pro- 
essed to be. 

The supposition that a State association of teachers, when once 
formed and recognized as such by the legislature of the State, needs 
any further legislative sanction to enable it to confer a certificate of 
membership, is a mistake which has unduly delayed the proper 
action of such associations in more than one instance. It is for 
such an association itself, not the State, to say whether it shall 
become a “close corporation,” an exclusive, examining, and self- 
licensing body, or not. No act of legislation can constitute teach- 
ing a profession. The thing depends on the will and.action of the 
association itself. The processes of examining candidates and of 
conferring a certificate of membership, on satisfactory examination, 
are the only prerequisites after the legislature of a given State has 
conferred a charter of incorporation on a teachers’ association. The 
ease has its perfect analogy in that of a State medical association, 
or in that of admission to practice at the bar. 

The action of State associations of teachers, wherever these are 
formed, might speedily effect the issue so desirable for all who fol- 
low the vocation of teaching as the intended business of their lives. 
To such persons it would seem but an act of simple justice, that a 
distinction should be made between them and those who take up 
the employment in a transient way, and for temporary convenience 
only. To young men of liberal education and of corresponding 
acquirements, who voluntarily forego the advantage of adopting 
more lucrative occupations, and follow, for life, the exhausting labor 
of teaching, the regular recognition of instruction as a liberal pro- 
fession, is due as an equivalent for opportunities relinquished, and as 
an expression of general sentiment on the value of the benefits con- 
ferred on the community, by the services of those whose own edu- 
cation has opened to them the way to the highest positions in 
society. 

The professional examination and recognition of candidates for 
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the teacher's office, seem equally due, as a matter of justice, to in- 
structors as a body confessedly competent to the task of judging of 
the fitness of individuals for the office which they themselves sus- 
tain; and in all matters pertaining to which, they ought to be bet- 
ter qualified to judge than the members of any other profession can 
be. A certificate of competency to teach, warranted by a teachers’ 
association, ought, moreover, to be a far more satisfactory passport 
to employment, than a similar document from any other source, even 
when that source is official, and sanctioned by law, Were teachers 
to come forward and claim their proper position in this respect, per- 
sons engaged in other pursuits would, in all probability, gladly resign 
the onerous task which is naw so commonly imposed on them, and 
free themselves from a responsibility always irksome, partly from 
the apprehension of doing injustice, perhaps, to a diffident candi- 
date, and partly, in not a few cases, from the consciousness of incom- 
petency to judge with exactness of details of knowledge which do 
not come within the sphere of the examiner's personal information. 

A national association of teachers, when duly organized and in- 
corporated, might perform a valuable service to the interests of edu- 
cation, both for teachers and the community in general, by assum- 
ing the responsibility of admitting or rejecting candidates for mem- 
bership, and-for our various grades of schools, by some fixed and 
universal standard. Certificates founded on such a principle would 
possess a high value as professional documents, whose currency 
would properly be co-extensive with the Union, and would insure to 
their possessors immediate acceptance in their profession, wherever 
they might establish themselves, while the security in such cases 
would be equally valuable to the community, as the assurance of 
obtaining a competent teacher in whatever grade of schools the 
applicant might be employed. 

The question, how would the proposed examination of teachers 
be conducted? has been started as an obstacle to such a course of 
procedure as is now proposed. The answer to this question, whether 
put with reference to a State or national association, is, we admit, 
that, a¢ first, in the actual condition of things among us, as regards 
the whole matter of education, it can not be expected that admis- 
sion to membership can take place in virtue of the process of ex- 
amination, in the absence of a preéxisting recognized authority ; and 
not till such authority exists, by act of the association, can any 
regular examination be conducted. As a self-constituted and self- 
perpetuating body—so far as examination and certificates are con- 
cerned—it must commence its operations on the basis of such mem- 
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bers as it consists of, previous to instituting examinations. This 
would render it necessary to make a beginning by constituting 
every individual whose membership dated from the commence- 
ment of the association, a “ passed” member, at the end of three 
years, or any other definite period of satisfactory length. All sub- 
sequent admissions to membership, in the capacity of passed mem: 
bers, might be regularly conducted by committees appointed by the 
association, for the various grades of schools. Certified members 
of State associations would of course, be entitled, on joining the 
national association, to certificates of membership in the latter, by 
personal introduction from their State association. 

The duty of conducting professional examinations has, by some, 
been supposed a thing impracticable, from its onerous demands of 
time and care. But the value necessarily attached to a State or a 
national certificate of examination and qualifications, would make it 
worth a reasonable sum as compensation for time and trouble on the 
part of the examiner; and a fixed rate could easily be assigned as 
the proper limit of expense incurred in such cases. 

All precautions and securities usually adopted on behalf of other 
associations, as regards admission or exclusion, on proper moral 
grounds, must be presupposed as applied with reference to member- 
ship in a society of teachers. A right professional spirit would 
doubtless be an adequate protection in this respect. 

In the way now proposed, or in any equivalent to it, the end 
desired might, without insuperable difficulty, be attained, and the 
_best interests of our calling and of the community be effectually 
promoted. A powerful incitement to professional study and to 
professional diligence would thus be held up. A definite and an 
honorable rank would thus also be assigned to every worthy mem- 
ber of the profession. 

But, whatever disposal may be made of the subject of professional 
rank and recognition for teachers, the great considerations of per- 
sonal duty in regard to associated and united effort for the advance- 
ment of education, are the subjects that lie immediately before us. 
Fellow teachers, we are happy, we are honored, in being called to 
become the first movers in the contemplated national association. 
Let the record of this day tell, by the unanimity and efficiency of 
our procedure, and by the beneficent spirit of our endeavors, how 
faithfully we have labored in our part of the wide field of human 
welfare. May the Wisdom which cometh from above guide all our 
measures to the happiest results ! * 





*Mr. Russell being unable, on account of illness, to be present at the convention, the pre- 
ceding address was read by one of the members, at the evening session. 





NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF CONVENTION FOR ORGANIZATION. 





PHILADELPHIA, August 26, 1857. 
In response to the following call addressed “To the Teachers of the United 
States,” by the Presidents of ten State Teachers’ Associations, a number of 
teachers and educators from various parts of the Union assembled in the Hall 
of the Controllers of Public Schools, in Philadelphia, on the 26th August, 1857, 
for the purpose of organizing a NaTionaL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Zo the Teachers of the United States. 


The eminent success which has attended the establishment and operations of 
the several State Teachers’ Associations in this country, is the source of mutual 
congratulations among all friends of Popular Education. To the direct agency, 
and the diffused influence of these Associations, more, perhaps, than to any 
other cause, are due the manifest improvement of schools in all their relations, 
the rapid intellectual and social elevation of teachers as a class, and the vast 
development of public interest in all that concerns the education of the young. 

That the State Associations have already accomplished great good, and that 
they are destined to exert a still broader and more beneficent influence, no wise 
observer will deny. 

Believing that what has been done for States by State Associations may be 
done for the whole country by a National Association, we, the undersigned, 
invite our fellow-teachers throughout the United States to assemble in Philadel- 

hia, on the 26th day of August next, for the purpose of organizing a NaTIoNaL 
EACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

We cordially extend this invitation to all practical teachers in the North, the 
South, the East, and the West, who are willing to unite in a general effort to 
promote the educational welfare of our country, by concentrating the wisdom 
and power of numerous minds, and by distributing among all the accumulated 
experiences of all, who are ready to devote their energies and contribute of their 
means to advance the dignity, respectability, and usefulness of their calling; and 
who, in fine, believe that the time has come when the teachers of the nation 
should gather into one great Educational Brotherhood. 

As the permanent success of any association depends very much upon the 
auspices attending its establishment, and the character of the organic laws it 
adopts, it is hoped that all parts of the Union will be largely represented at the 
inauguration of the proposed enterprise. 

T. W. VALENTINE, President New York State Teachers’ Association. 

D. B. HaGar, Massachusetts 

W. T. Lucky, Missouri 

J. TENNEY, New Hampshire 
Indiana 
Pennsylvania 
Vermont 

D. FRANKLIN WELLs, Towa 

A. ©. Spicer, Wisconsin 

8. Wrieat, IUinois 

May 15, 1857. 
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ceding address was read by one of the members, at the evening session. 
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The meeting was called to order by T. W. VALENTINE, of New York, who 
read the foregoing call, and stated the design contemplated by the proposed organ- 
ization of a National Teachers’ Association. 

GENTLEMEN :—We assemble here to-day under circumstances of more than 
ordinary interest. It is true that our meeting is not large in point of numbers; 
our coming together has not been publicly announced in flaming advertisements ; 
nor is it at all probable that the quiet gathering of a body of teachers in this 
great city will create such a sensation as a political or a commercial convention, 
Tepresenting merely material interests, might do; and yet, in its results upon 
the great cause of education directly, and upon the well-being of our country 
ultimately, this meeting may prove as important as many of those of a more 
pretentious character. We can not always see the end from the beginning. 
That noble band of patriots, who, more than eighty years ago, sent forth to the 
world from this very city, the immortal Declaration of Independence, could 
scarcely have realized the mighty influence which their action was destined to 
exert upon our country, and the world. All experience, as well as the Word of 
Inspiration, admonishes us not to “despise the day of small things.” 

Twelve years ago, in the Central city of the Empire State, the first State As- 
sociation of Teachers in this country was formed. Some of you, gentlemen, 
who were present at that meeting, and were instrumental in calling it, can well 
remember the “fear and trembling " with which that enterprise was commenced. 
Until that period, the teachers of that State not only, but those of every other 
State as well, were almost entirely unacquainted with one another. A few 
neighborhood, town, or county associations had indeed been formed; but the 
great mass of teachers were merely isolated laborers, quietly engaged in the 
duties of their profession, and without any community of feeling, or concert of 
action. But what a mighty change have these few years wrought! Besides a 
multitude of minor organizations, no fewer than twenty-three State Associations 
have already been formed, each doing a good work in its own sphere of labor; 
and to-day I trust we shall proceed to raise the cap-stone which shall bind all 
these together in one solid and substantial structure. 

But it may be asked, Have we not already in this country an organization 
which should include all its teachers, viz., the “American Institute of Instruction?” 
I answer, No. That ancient and honorable body—the first of its kind in this 
country, if not in the world—is essentially a New England enterprise, and only 
one of its meetings has ever been held beyond the limits of that section. It has 
been doing a vast amount of good for more than twenty-five years, and whatever 
may be the result of this meeting, I hope nothing will be said or done that can 
be construed into hostility to that society. But its founders did not intend, nor 
do its present supporters desire, to extend its jurisdiction beyond the New Eng- 
land States. Nor does the “ American Association for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation,” present just such an organization as we desire and need, as that was 
never intended to be wholly or mainly supported by teachers. What we want 
is, an association that shall embrace all the teachers of our whole country, which 
shall hold its meetings at such central points as shall accommodate all sections 
and combine all interests. And we need this, not merely to promote the inte- 
rests of our profession, but to gather up and arrange the educational statistics 
of our country, so that the people may know what is really being done for Pub- 
lic Education, and what yet remains to be done. I trust the time will come 
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when our government will have its Educational Department just as it now has 
one for Agriculture, for the Interior, for the Navy, &c. Surely these interests 
can not be more important than those which pertain to the intellectual and moral 
welfareofour people. But until this shall be done—as it must be, sooner or later— 
we need some such combination of effort as shall bring the teachers of this 
country more together, and disseminate, as well as collect, educational intelli- 
gence. Such an effort is imperatively demanded of us, and I trust we shall at 
once decide to go forward and devise measures to accomplish these great objects. 

On motion of WitL1aM Roperts, of Pennsylvania, James L. Enos, of Iowa, 
was appointed Chairman. 

On motion of J. P. WickersHaM, of Pennsylvania, WiLL1aM E. SHE.pon, of 
Massachusetts, was appointed Secretary. 

Rev. Dr. CHALLEN, of Phila, read a portion of Scripture and offered prayer. 

D. B. HaGar, of Massachusetts, offered the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of teachers now present, as representatives of 
various parts of the United States, it is expedient to organize a “NATIONAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.” 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the Chair to prepare a 
Constitution adapted to such an Association. 

The resolutions were discussed by Messrs. HaGar, of Massachusetts; VALEN- 
TINE, of New York; Hickok, of Pennsylvania; BuLKLEY, of New York; Caxx, 
of Georgia; CHALLEN, of Indiana; TayLor, of Delaware; WickERSHAM, of 
Pennsylvania; Barrett, of Illinois; WHELAN, of Missouri; and Rev. Dr. 
CHALLEN, of Philadelphia; all of whom favored the immediate organization of 
a National Teachers’ Association. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted; and Messrs. HaGar, CANN, and 
CHALLEN, were appointed the committee. Adjourned to 2 o’clock, P. M. 


Afternoon Session. 
Met in Sansom Srreet Hatt. 


Statements and remarks relating to schools and education in different States 
were made by Lyncu, of Delaware; BULKLEY, and VALENTINE, of New York; 
Ricuarps, of District of Columbia; Rosperts, and Hickox, of Pennsylvania; 
aud SHELDON, of Massachusetts. 

The committee, through D. B. Hagar, submitted the draft of a Constitution, 
which after a free discussion and some amendments, was adopted. 

On motion of T. W. VALENTINE, the chair appointed a committee of one from 
each State represented in the Convention, to nominate a list of officers. 

Evening Session. 

In the absence of Prof. RussEtt, the address prepared by him, on “ The Pro- 
fessional Organization of the Teachers of the United States,” was read by Mr. 
VALENTINE. 

A list of officers with Z. Ricnarps, Principal of the Union Academy, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as President, was nominated by the committee appointed for this 
purpose, and elected by ballot. 

President Ricuarps took the chair, and declared the National Teachers’ As- 
sociation duly organized. 

After resolutions of thanks to parties who had made the session pleasant, 
and remarks from several members of the Association—pledging faithful 
efforts in behalf of the enterprise thus auspiciously inaugurated—the Associa- 
tion adjourned to meet at the call of the Board of Directors in August, 1858, 














LIST OF MEMBERS. 


‘ORIGINAL MEMBERS AT PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST 26, 1857. 


NAMES. RESIDENCE. 
Z. Richards,.......... nosoe D. C. 
T. W. Valentine,.............Brooklyn, N. Y 

J. W. Bulkley, 

James ee, 


D. B. 
, Lowa. 

William E. Sheldon, . West Newton, Maas. 

illiam Roberts,.......... .+-Philadelphia, Penn. 
James H. Sides, Philadelphia, Penn. 
James R. Challen,. Indiana. 
Thomas M. Cann, 
T. Clarkson Taylor, 
Rete LB ss «on 0 weve cceccees Georgia. 


Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania. 


T. Saunderson, 
William Jones, 


Charlestown, South Carolina. 
Pennsylvania. 
Aaron E. Hunter, % 
Lewis Heyl, Columbus, Ohio. 

: ’ Dayton, Ohio. 
C. 8. Pennell, Missouri, St. Louis. 
Mrs. H. D. Conrad Dayton, Ohio. 
Miss A. W. Beecher,....... .. «Dayton, Ohio, 
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1858. 


THE SECOND SESSION, OR First ANNIVERSARY OF THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Was held in Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 11th, 12th, and 13th, of Au- 
gust, 1858, with the following officers elected in 1857. 

President, 
Z. RICHARDS, of Washington, D. C. 
Vice- Presidents, 

T. W. Vatentine, of New York. J. R. CHatwen, of Indiana. 

D. B. Hagar, of Massachusetts. E. W. WaeEtay, of Missouri. 

Witu1am Roserts, of Pennsylvania. P. F. Ssrrs, of South Carolina. 

J. F. Cann, of Georgia. D. Witxrss, of Illinois. 

J. L. Enos, of Iowa. T. Granaer, of Indiana. 

T. C. Tayzor, of Delaware. L. ANDREWS, of Ohio. 

Secretary, 
J. W. Butkey, of New York. 
Treasurer, 
T. M. Cany, of Delaware. 


Counselors, 
Ww. E. SHetpon, E. Abington, Mass. O. C. Wient, Washington, D. C. 
JAMES CRUIKSHANK, Albany, N. Y. Ww. S. Bogart, Savannah, Ga. 
P. A. CreGgar, Philadelphia, Penn. Wu. T. Lucky, Fayette, Mo. 
N. R. Lyncu, Middleton, Delaware. A. J. Stevens, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Wa. Morrison, Baltimore, Md. Ws. H. Wetts, Chicago, Ill. 
J. Huriey, Richmond, Indiana. 
The following abstract of the Proceedings, is condensed from the published 
Journal of the Secretary.* 


LECTURES, PAPERS, AND REPORTS. 
IntropuctoRY LEcTURE—The Agency of the Association in Elevating the 
Character and Advancing the Interests of the Profession of Teaching. By the 
President, Z. Ricuarps, Principal of Union Academy, Washington, D. C. 





* The Journal of Proceedings of the NationaL Tsacuers’ AssociarTion, at the First An- 
niversary held in Cincinnati, Ohio, August llth, 1858, with the Constitution and Lectures, 
62 pages. 

The Lectures of Mr. Mann, and Mr. Puitprick, are not included, but will be found in Vol, 
XIV., of Barnard’s “American Journal of Education.” 
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The Educational Tendencies and Progress of the Past Thirty Years. By Prof 
Dawret Reap, LL. D., of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

The Laws of Nature. By Prof. Joun Youne, of the North Western Christian 
University, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

“Moral Education. By Joun D. Parsrick, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Teacher's Motives, By Horack Maxx, LL. D., President of Antioch Col- 


lege, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


DISCUSSIONS, RESOLUTIONS, ETC. 

Constitution. 

The word “biennially ” in the fourth Article of the Constitution, was changed 
80 as to read annuaily. 

Condition of Education in the several States. 

Statements respecting the condition of schools were made by Messrs. SmyTs, 
of Ohio; Drury, of Kentucky; Kxer, of Pennsylvania; Paiterick, of Massa- 
chusette; Drvoit, of Missouri; Brace, of Alabama; McJitton, of Maryland. 

Parochial Schools, 

The relations and influence of Parochial Schools, was discussed by Messrs. 
Kxow tox, Hoyt, Many, Preps of Indiana, Ricuarps, Tuompson of Indiana, 
TUCKERMAN, May, Stove of Iowa, and Young. The following resolutions 
offered by Mr. VALENTINE, were adopted. 

Resolved, That in endeavoring to promote the great cause of general educa- 
tion, this Association will not recognize any distinctions on account of locality, 

ition, or particular departments of labor, but that all teachers, whether in col- 
academies, public, private, or parochial schools, in every part of our land, 
shall be regarded by us as brethren and fellow laborers in one common cause. 

Resolved, That while we regard schools established by private enterprise, not 
only as necessary, in the present condition of things, but as most valuable and 

ble aids in public education, we nevertheless hold that it is the great 
duty of the State to provide the means for the full and free education of all the 
youth within its borders. 

American Journal of Education. 

Mr. Purierick introduced the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the “American Journal of Education,” edited by Henry Bar- 
NARD, of Connecticut, is regarded by the members of this Association, as a work 
of great value, and one which deserves the support of all our teachers through- 
out the country. 

Public High Schools, School Registers, Annual Reports, &c. 

Committees were appointed to report to the next meeting on “A Course of 
Study for Public High Schools,” a uniform plan of “School Registers,” and “An- 
nual Reports,” by State and City School officers, and Educational Statistics. 

Encouragement. 

On motion of Mr. BULKLEY, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That in this first anniversary of the National Teachers’ Association, 
we have an earnest of a glorious future; and that from the spirit manifested by 
members present, and from letters received from gentlemen who are in sympathy 
with us in this movement, (but unavoidably absent,) we are encouraged to press 
on in the work we have initiated, until our object shall be attained. 

Excursions were made by members of the Association to College Hill, and 
other points of interest in and about Cincinnati. 
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ZALMON RICHARDS. 





ZALMON RICHARDS, the first President of the NarionaL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, was born in Cummington, Mass., August 11, 1811. After attending an 
ordinary District School of the town, until he was fifteen years of age, he en- 
joyed the instructions, for two terms, of the Rev. Roswell Hawks, in the Acade- 
my, which the enterprising citizens of Cummington, had established to meet the 
demands for a higher education. At the age of seventeen, he commenced his 
career as a teacher, in a small, but difficult District School in the town of Savoy: 
where his success was such as to inspire him with a determination to continue 
his studies through even a college course, and earn the means to meet the ex- 
pense by teaching a portion of each year. The scanty remuneration paid to 
teachers in the country towns of Massachusetts, did not allow of much, or rapid 
accumulation, so young Richards, in addition to his winter's teaching, worked 
three summers as a mason, to obtain the preparation for entering the 
Freshman Class of Williams College, in the winter of 1832-3. By teaching 
every winter in District and Select Schools, and Cummington Academy, he met 
the expenses of his college residence, and graduated in August, 1836, having 
maintained a high position in his class, obtaining the prize for elocution during 
his junior year, and being one of the speakers in the exercises of commence- 
ment. During his senior year, he enjoyed the high advantage of the instruc- 
tions of President Hopkins. 

After graduating, Mr. Richards declining other invitations, took the charge of 
the Academy at Cummington, in which he continued for two years—assisted for 
a portion of the time, by his wife, he having married Miss Minerva A. Todd, of 
Chesterfield, Mass,, in 1837—a lady of congenial tastes, who was educated in 
the Female Seminary at Charlestown, Mass., and was, for two years before her 
marriage, the successful Principal of the Female Academy at Harvard. 

In 1838, Mr. Richards became Principal of the Academy at Stillwater, New 
York, and while there, he conducted the first and second Teachers’ Institutes, 
organized for the county by the County Superintendent. His success in this 
difficult and delicate work, led to his being employed by Gov. Eaton, Secretary 
of the Board of Education in Vermont, to take the charge of eleven Institutes, 
and to his being urgently invited to establish a Normal School in that State. 

In December, 1848, he became Principal of the Preparatory Department of 
Columbian College, in Washington, D. C., in which he continued to labor until 
1851, when he established the Union Academy in the same city. Although 
laboring earnestly and faithfully in his own school, in which he has been greatly 
assisted by his wife, in the Female Department, he has devoted much time to the 
Public Schools of Washington, and was chiefly instrumental in organizing the 
first Teachers’ Association in the, District, and in establishing and conducting 
the exercises of the first Institute of ~ teachers of the Public Schools. 











ANDREW J. RICKOFF. 





Awprew J. Ricxorr, the second President of the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, was born near Trenton, New Jersey, in 1824. When he was seven 
years old his parents removed to Cincinnati, where he received his education in 
ixteen years old, he commenced 
near Cincinnati, and after three 
intendent of the Public Schools 
years, bringing order out 
of the confusion in which he making the higher school 

















one of the best in the state. 

Mr. Rickoff returned to ag nati in -_ to enter as first assistant the Sixth 
District Public School, of which hi 1 at the close of the first 
year. He resigned his position Bhool if 1851, to engage in other busi- 
ness; but in 1854, he was called Bagk #@the educational service, by being elected 
Superintendent of the Public Seheolgof Cincinnati. In this broad field of labor 
he found enough to tax alldhis energies and ti After making himself famil- 
iar with the schools of e¥ery eand studying the practical working of the 
system of other la at the beginning with the Primary Schools, 
and commenced there - a ¢ 7 fic SEM Mike gradually introduced 
into all the grades above, giving the’teachers more time, and the pupils a grad- 


uated course of instruction by which their int in their studies was constantly 
maintained.- Arithmetical solutions on the blackboard, written exercises in the 
English language, vocal gymnastics, and oral lessons on real objects, took the 
place of old methods, to the jostling of old ideas and the awaking of much op- 
position, but to the undeniable improvement of the schools. 

One of the most important measures inaugurated by Mr. Rickoff, was the in- 

troduction of a new grade of schools, now known as the Grammar or Interme- 
diate, between the District and the High Schools, and composed of pupils from 
the former, who are not yet prepared to enter the latter. In the schools of this 
grade he introduced the principle of the division of labor, by confining each 
teacher to instruction in one, or at most two branches. Into all the schools he 
introduced frequent written examinations, on the result of which the pupils 
were classified. To the subject of moral training, he secured additional time 
from all the teachers, and into several of the schools he introduced regular gym- 
nastic exercises. He abated the alarming evil of the irregularity of attendance. 
To give uniformity to the methods of all the schools and classes in the same 
building, the principal was required to spend an hour each day in directing and 
supervising the labors of his assistants; all the teachers of each section, and of 
the whole city, were required to meet at least once a month for discussions, and 
also to make frequent written returns of the condition of their schools. 
On the expiration of his four years’ term, in the summer of 1858, Mr. Rickoff 
declined being a candidate for re-election as Superintendent, and established a 
school of his own, in Cincinnati, in which he could carry out his own views of 
organization and method, and to which he devotes his best energies. 
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1859. 


Tue Turep Session, oR SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NaTIONAL 
TEACHERS’ AssocraTIoN, was held at Washington, District of Columbia, on the 
10th, 11th, and 12th of August, 1859. 


President, 
ANDREW J. RICKOFF, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Vice- Presidents, 
W. Vatentive, of New York. C. E. Hovey, of Illinois. 


T. 
D. B. Haar, of Massachusetts. L. W. Anvzews, of Ohio. 
B. M. Kerr, of Pennsylvania. A. Drury, of Kentucky. 
J. F. Cany, of Georgia. Danret Reap, of Wisconsin. 
J. 8. Apams, of Vermont. J. N. MoJivtoy, of Maryland. 
B. T. Hoyt, of Iowa. Tuomas C. Braga, of Alabama. 

Secretary, 

J. W. Butgtey, Brooklyn, New York. 
Treasurer, 
C. S. Penwent, Missouri. 
Counselors, 


James CRUIKSHANK, New York. C. C. Nestizropr, Iowa. 

W. E. SHELDON, Massachusetts. L. C. Draper, Wisconsin. 

8. R. Gummere, New Jersey. Isaac Strong, Illinois. 

J. D. Yeates, Maryland. E. P. Couz, Indiana. 

8. I. C. Swezey, Alabama. R. McMixay, Ohio. 

J. B. Dopp, Kentucky. O. C. Wiaxt, District of Columbia. 

N. D. Trrget, Missouri. H. C. Hickox, Pennsylvania. 

C. Pease, Vermont. 

The following synopsis of the Proceedings is condensed from the Official 

Journal of the Secretary, published in pamphlet form.* 


LECTURES, PAPERS, AND REPORTS. 

IntropuctorY ADDRESS—Review of the Educational System, and the Sphere of 
the Association in relation thereto. By the President, A. J. Rickorr, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The Importance of Civil Polity as a Branch of Popular Education. By Prof. 
Dantet ReaD, of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

The Place Christianity should occupy in American Education. By ELBRIDGE 
Sara, Principal of the Free Academy, Norwich, Connecticut. 

Errors in the Agencies through which Mankind pass in the pursuit of Knowledge. 
By J. N. McJitrow, D. D., Treasurer of Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Suggestions on Popular Instruction. By H. L. Stuart, of New York. 

Condition of Education in Mexico. By J. Escosa, of Chihuahua, Mexico. 





* Journal of the Proceedings of the Nationa Tzacners’ Associarion, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., August 10th, 11th, and 12th, 1859. Washington, 20 pages. 

This document includes none of the Lectures. That of Mr. Smith, on Christianity in Ameri- 
can Schools, will be found in the “American Journal of Education,” Vol. XIV. 
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REPORTS ON THE STATE OF EDUCATION. 


Reports were made by Messrs. SHELDON, of Massachusetts; Surru, of Con- 
necticut; CrurksHaNnK, of New York; Roserts, of Pennsylvania; McJILron, 
of Maryland; Tay.or, of Delaware; Epwarps, of Virginia; Ex.iott, of North 
Carolina; Turner, of Florida, for South Carolina; Crurksnanx, of New York, 
for Alabama; Turner, of Florida; Duncan, of Ohio; J. R. Surru, of Indiana; 
Starke, for Missouri; Eumar and Strong, for Illinois; Reap and Craic, for 
Wisconsin; and Nestierope, for Iowa; on the following questions: 


Have you a State System of Free Public Instruction, and how far does it meet 
the wants of the people? 

Have you Normal Schools? Teachers’ Institutes? and a State Association? 

To what extent does the graded system of Schools extend in your State? 

Have you Public Libraries established by State authority ? 

What educational progress have you made during the past year? 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Educational Periodical 

Mr. VALENTINE reported the plan of a Periodical as the organ of the Asso- 
ciation, as follows: 

1. That its publication commence in this city on the lst of October next. 

2. That the form of said periodical be that of a quarto; that it be issued once 
a month at the subscription price of 50 cents per annum, in advance. 

3. That one column of said paper be devoted to each State in the Union, to 
be headed with the name of that State, under which shall be properly arranged 
the items of educational news from that State, with such other articles as the 
Corresponding Editor of that State may furnish. 

4. That one corresponding editor be appointed in each State, whose duty it 
shall be to furnish all items and general matter from his own State; that such 
editor be appointed by the Executive officers or Directory of this body, and that 
said editor be appointed annually. 

5. That the immediate publication and control of the journal be committed 
to the charge of three persons, who shall be residents of the city where the 
same shall be published. 

6. That no compensation shall be allowed to any editor or corresponding 
editor, except to those who prepare the matter and supervise its publication; 
and that such compensation be allowed to those as the Board of Directors shall 
deem proper. 

7. That all profits accruing from the publication be paid over at the end of 
each year to the Treasurer of this Association, and that all deficits of the same, 
be paid from its funds, 

8 That the name of said Journal be “Tue NatTioNAL TEACHER.” 

Report and Plan was referred to the Board of Directors. 

DeatH oF Horace Mann. 


Whereas intelligence has been received of the death of the Hon. Horace 

Manx, late President of Antioch College, and a member of this body: therefore, 

1. That by this affliction the cause of education generally, and the 

world at large, have lost a friend whose distinguished efforts in the cause of 

os improvement entitle him to the lasting remembrance of every lover of 
is race. 

2. That by his persistent and untiring labors for the advancement of educa- 
tion in this country, his zeal and enthusiasm in the t work of imparting in- 
struction, his readiness to codperate in enterprises of reform and philanthropy, 
not less than by his brilliant talents, great learning, and high moral qualities, 
the name of Horace Many, is sacredly embalmed in the memory of all those 
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who were associated with him, and all who love the great cause in which his 
life was so devotedly spent. 

3. That as members of this Association, we shall ever cherish a lively recol- 
lection of the interest which our departed friend took in the welfare and pros- 
perity of this body; and that as the highest respect we can show for his memory, 
we will endeavor to follow his example and imitate his many virtues. 

4, That we tender our warmest sympathies to the family of the deceased, to 
the students and officers of the institution over which he presided, and to the 
circle of personal friends upon whom this sudden blow must fall with crushing 
weight, and trust that the consolations of Heaven will be afforded them in this 
hour of trial and bereavement. 

5. That a copy of these resolutions be made out and duly signed by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary, and forwarded to the family of the deceased. 

Educational Statistics. 

A committee was appointed to confer with the Secretary of the Interior, re- 
specting the Educational Statistics of the next Census, and to memorialize Con- 
gress in relation to the establishment of a National Agency, to collect and dissem- 
inate the statistics of schools and education in the several States and Territories. 

Messrs. READ, of Wisconsin, McJitTon, of Maryland, and Starke, of Mis- 
souri, appointed. 

School Registers and School Records. 

The subject was referred to Messrs. PENNELL, STONE, McJILTON, and RIcKorr. 

Christian Religion. 


Resolved, That the inculcation of the Christian religion is necessary to the 
happiness of the people and the perpetuity of our institutions, and we should be 
pleased to see every teacher in our broad land imbued with its spirit; yet we 
would not shut the doors of our school-houses upon well qualified and apt 
teachers because they do not hold membership in any religious denomination. 


General Resolutions. 


Resolved, 1. That this Association finds much cause for gratification in the 
fact, that although this is only the second occasion of assembling so many re- 
presentatives of the educational interests of our country from so many and dis- 
tant States for the purpose of deliberating upon that inconceivably important 
subject, the right education of the youth of our land; and in the additional fact, 
that notwithstanding all the difficulties under which its members have labored, 
arising from a want of previous acquaintance and correspondence, of formal 
preparation for the specitic business of such a body, and especially from the want 
of the reports of committees appointed at the last meeting to prepare business 
for this, that so many valuable suggestions have been made, so great an impulse 
has been given to the noble enterprise in which we are embarked, and so great 
a hope inspired that the future meetings of the Association will certainly con- 
tribute much to the advancement of sound learning and practical education in 
our favored land. 

2. The thanks of the Association were tendered to Messrs. Rickorr and 
BuLKLEY, the retiring President and Secretary. To those Roads that have 
shown their liberality in reducing the traveling expenses of the members, by 
their generous arrangements. To the citizens of Washington, for their generous 
hopitalities. To the several reporters of the papers of the city, for the published 
reports of the proceedings. To the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution for 
the use of its Hall. To the Hotels that entertamed its members at a reduced 


charge. 
Visit to the President of the United States, and Mount Vernon. 
The Association paid their respects to the President at the Executive Mansion, 
(who also attended a session of the Association, ) and after the adjournment, made 
a pilgrimage to the tomb of the “ Father of his Country.” 














JOHN W. BULKLEY. 





Joux W. BuLKLEy, was born in Fairfield, Conn., on the 3d of Nov., 1805. 
With such elementary instruction as the Common Schools of his district could 
furnish, his father destined him for some mechanical occupation; but young 
Bulkley had a taste for reading and intellectual pursuits, and managed to com- 
mence a course of mathematical and classical study at Clinton, New York, with 
a view of entering an advanced class in Hamilton College, and after graduating, 
of devoting himself to the Christian ministry. Being obliged to suspend his 
preparation on account of ill health, he betook himself to school-keeping in 1825, as 
atemporary resort, but found therein a congenial sphere of labor. After teaching 
six years in a District School of his native town, he was invited in 1832, to open a 
private seminary in Troy, New York, where his success was such as to make 
his services sought for in several Academies, and large public schools. He 
accepted a position in a new public school in Albany, in 1838, where he con- 
tinued to teach for thirteen years, until he was called to conduct a large graded 
school in Williamsburg, in 1850, and his Normal Class of the teachers of the public 
schools, who assembled every Saturday, for the purposes of professional study. 
Tn this field he continued until 1854, when he was elected Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Brooklyn, including Williamsburg. 

From the first hour he felt himself a teacher for life, Mr. Bulkley began to 
collect and master the literature of his profession, and to codperate with other 
friends of education for the purpose of arousing public and parental interest, dif- 
fusing information, and introducing improvements into the organization, admin- 
istration, instruction and discipline of schools. He was one of the originators 
of the Troy Teachers’ Society in 1836, and attended the Convention of Teachers 
and friends of education in Albany, in February, 1837, and was one of its 
eommittee to arrange for the important Educational Convention held in Utica, 
in May following, at which meeting he delivered an Address on “The Studies, 
and the order in which they should be taught in Common Schools.” At this con- 
vention a State Society for the Improvement of Common Schools was formed, of 
which Jabez D. Hammond was made President. He was one of the projectors 
of the Renssalaer County Education Convention at Troy, in 1837, at which a 
County Education Society was formed. 

Mr. Bulkley was President, and T. W. Valentine, Chairman of the Business 
Committee of the Convention of Teachers held at Syracuse, on the 30th and 31st 
of July, 1845. In this convention originated “Zhe Teachers’ Association of the 
State of New York,”* of which Mr. Bulkley was the first President, and the 
“Teacher's Advocate,” a weekly paper, of which E. Cooper was appointed editor. 

Mr. Bulkley has not confined his labors to educational meetings in his own 
city, county, and state, but has attended and addressed the American Institute 
of Instruction, and the American Association for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, as well as the Conventions and Associations of several States. 


* A history of this Association will appear in the “4m. Journal of Education,” for June, 1864. 
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1860. 

Tae Fourtu SEssion, OR THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL TRACH- 
ERs’ ASSOCIATION, was held at Buffalo, on the 8th, 9th, and 10th of August, 
1860, with the following officers elected in 1859. 

President, 
J. W. BULKLEY, Brooklyn, New York. 
Vice- Presidents, 

T. W. Vaentixe, of New York. D. B. Hagar, of Massachusetts. 

Ws. Roserts, of Pennsylvania. T. C. Taytor, of Delaware. 

E.sripce Sairn, of Connecticut. Dantet Reap, of Wisconsin. 

Isaac Stone, of Illinois. A. J. Ricxorr, of Ohio. 

C. 8. PENNELL, of Missouri. J. N. McJizton, of Maryland. 

Syivesrer Scort, of Virginia. C. C. NestLErope, of Iowa. 

Secretary, 

Z. Ricwarps, District of Columbia. 
Treasurer, 

0. C. Wieut, District of Columbia. 


Counselors, 

James OrvIKSHANK, New York. J. W. Aten, Connecticut. 

H. C. Hickok, Pennsylvania. Wa. McCaruray, Dist. of Columbia 

Joun G. Extiorr, North Carolina. 8. J. ©. Swezey, Alabama. 

Wx. E. Sueipox, Massachusetts. J. L. Yeates, Maryland. 

F. M. Epwarps, Virginia. D. McNer. Turner, Florida. 

A. Drury, Kentucky. Ww. B. Starke, Missouri. 

ASAnEL E-MER, Illinois, L. C. DRAPER, Wisconsin. 

B. W. Ssrru, Indiana. R. McMILLay, Ohio. 

S. E. Wricut, South Carolina. 
LECTURES, PAPERS, AND REPORTS. 

Intropuctory LectuRE— Objects and Mission of the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. By the PRESIDENT. 

The Scholarship of Shakspeare. By Prof. Epwarp Norts, of Hamilton 
College, Clinton, New York. 

Our Professional Ancestry. By RicHarD Epwarps, Principal of City Normal 
School, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The Ph lsophy of Education. By W. H. We1ts, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Chicago. 

The Study of Matter, and the Progress of Man. By E. L. Youmaxs. 

The Teacher and his Work. By JOHN KNEELAND, Principal of High School, 
Roxbury, Massachusetts. 

The Special Educational Wants of our Country. By J. W. Hoyt, Editor of 
Wisconsin Farmer, Madison, Wisconsin. 

The National Importance of the Teacher's Profession. By J. N. MoJiutox, 
Treasurer of Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland. i 

The Gods. A Poem. By Anson G. Cuester, Editor of Buffalo Expresa, 

School Statistics. Report of Committee. By C. S. PENNELL. 

Phonetic Alphabet, Report of Committee. By Z. Ricnarps, 
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RESOLUTIONS AND DISCUSSIONS. 

The American Journal of Education. 

Professor PuErs, of New Jersey, offered the following resolution: 

1. That we hereby express our high appreciation of Barnard’s 
“American Journal of Education,” as the most complete and comprehensive 
educational periodical that is published in the English language. 

2. That the teachers of the country owe it alike to their own elevation and 
improvement, and to the general advancement of education, to give this Journal 
their most hearty codperation and support. 

3. That we can and will raise a list of one hundred new subscribers to the 
Journal at our present meeting. 

The resolutions were ably. discussed, and heartily concurred in by Messrs. 
Puetps, of New Jersey; Norrurop, of Massachusetts; McJrmtox, of Mary- 
land; W. H. Wex1s, of Illinois; McE..icort, of New York; Ricnarps, of 
Washington City; Wickersuam, of Pennsylvania; Sawyer, of South Carolina; 
Ansorce, of Massachusetts; Hzncxixz, of Ohio; and Parsrick, of Boston. 
Adopted. 

Oral Instruction, and the proper Use of Text-Books. 

Mr. AnsorGz, of Massachusetts, opened the subject, and was followed by 
Srowirz, GREENLEAF, and Wesster, of New York; E. P. Strong, and Nor- 
turopP, of Massachusetts; Marvin, of Ohio; and McJiuton, of Maryland. 

Adult Education. 

Discussion was introduced by Mr. SHELDON, of Massachusetts; who was fol- 
lowed by H. K. Otrver, of Massachusetts; and THompsox, of New York. 
Closed with the following resolutions. 

Resolved, That the education of adults, who, from any cause, have been de- 
prived of its blessings, in their earlier days, is asubject worthy the attention 
and sympathy of all teachers, and friends of humanity. 

Resolved, That we heartily commend the formation of adult classes, in con- 
nection with evening schools, to the attention and codperation of School Com- 
mittees, Boards of Education, and Philanthropists, in all our large towns and 
cities, where such persons are usually found. 

The Heating and Ventilating of School Buildings. 

The subject was introduced by Prof. Pue.ps, of New Jersey, and further dis- 
cussed by Ricnarps, of Washington; HENCKLE, of Ohio; and WE Ls, of 
Chicago, closed with appointing Messrs. PHELPs, Ricuarps, HENCKLE, WELLS, 
and NorTHRoP, a committee to report to the next meeting. 

Physical Culture. 

Introduced by resolutions by Mr. Wurrz, of Chicago, and discussed by Rrou- 
Akps, GROSVENER, and OLIVER. 

Resolved, That this Association recognizes a thorough and judicious system of 
physical culture, as the only basis for the full and complete development of our 
mental and moral faculties; and that any system of instruction, which does not 
actively recognize the importance of physical education, fails in accomplishing 
the great ends of education. 

Resolved, That we urge upon school committees, and others in charge of pub- 
lic instruction, the propriety of introducing into all our schools, by positive en- 
actment, the careful obsérvance on the part of teachers, of a system of school- 
room gymnastics adapted to the wants of all grades of pupils. 





* Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting, &c., held at Buffalo, August 8, 1860. 82 pages. 
Lectures by Prof. Nornru, Mr. Wetis, Mr. Youmans, Mr. Knexianp, Mr. Hoyt, and Mr. 
Ougstenr, were not published. 
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Phonetic Alphabet. 
Resolutions of committee discussed by Messrs. RicHARDS, GROSVENER, 
Srowirs, GRISWOLD, CRUIKSHANK, WELLS, McJ1Ton, SHELDON, and PHILBRIOK. 


Resolved, That this Association entertains a favorable opinion of the efforts 
now being made, to investigate the merits of an Universal Alphabetic notation, 
based upon the phonetic elements of language. 

Resolved, That we will appoint a Standing Committee annually, whose duty 
it shall be to investigate all schemes of phonetic representation; correspond 
with and call to their aid such persons and scholars, as feel an interest in this 
subject, and make an annual report of the progress of the reform. 


The President appointed Messrs. Z. Ricnarps, of Washington; C. 8. Pen- 
NELL, of St. Louis; and W. E. SHe.pon, of West Newton, Massachusetts. 

The Educational Benefaction of Paul Farnum. 

Prof. PuEeups, of New Jersey, presented a series of resolutions, in memory of 
the late Pau Farnum, of Beverly, New Jersey, which were as follows: 


Whereas, It has pleased the Great Dispenser of events to remove from the 
scene of his earthly labors, that noble hearted citizen and generous patron of 
education, PauL Farnum, Esq., of New Jersey, therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That this Association will ever cherish with profound reverence, 
the memory of one, who, when living, manifested so deep an interest in the 
highest welfare of the rising generation. 

2. That Mr. Farnum, by his generous donation of fifty thousand dollars to 
aid the cause of Normal Schools in our country, contributed most powerfully to 
the elevation of our noble profession; and entitled himself to the lasting grati- 
tude of all who acknowledge the immortal worth of sound culture. 

3. That the Secretary of this Association be directed to forward to the family 
of the deceased, a copy of these resolutions, as an expression of our sympathy 
with them, in their sad bereavement, and of our high appreciation of the charac- 
ter and services of the lamented dead. 


Resolutions on the President's Address. 
Mr. Strong, of Illinois, from the Committee on the President’s Address, sub- 
mitted the following resolutions, which were adopted. 


Resolved, 1. That we recognize in the principle of association, an element of 
power and influence; and that in its application to the purposes of educational 
reform and progress, and as understood by this Association, we confidently an- 
ticipate great good to the cause of sound learning throughout the country. 

2. That we feel the necessity and great importance of a National System of 
Statistics; and that we recommend correspondence with the several School de- 
partments of the States and principal cities of the Union, with reference to the 
attainment of this end. 

3. That a Bureau of Statistics is most important in carrying forward the work 
which we have initiated; and that such a department would exert a powerful 
influence in promoting the cause of popular education throughout the country; 
giving unity, imparting strength, and harmonizing efforts, in the several depart- 
ments of learning. 

4. That intellectual culture, and the physical development of man, are not of 
themselves sufficient to prepare us for the mission of life, and the high ends of 
creation; but that the culture of the heart and the education of the moral and 
religious elements of our being, are indispensable to our highest happiness, and 
the greatest good of the race. 


5. That the Board of Directors be instructed to mémorialize Congress and 
urge upon that body the necessary action to secure the object aforesaid. 

The adjournment was followed by an Excursion of the Members to Niagara 
Falls, for which arrangements were made by the Local Committee of Buffalo. 

Twenty States were represented. 











JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 





Joux Dcpiey Pxsrick, who has had a successful experience as teacher, 
both as assistant and principal, in public schools of every grade, from the Dis- 
trict School to the Normal Seminary; has administered systems of public in- 
struetion under City and State organization, and presided over County, State, and 
National Associations of Teachers, was born in Deerfield, New Hampshire, on 
the 27th of May, 1818. With only the scanty resources of elementary in- 
struction, afforded to a family im moderate circumstances, by a poor district, in an 
agricultural town, young Philbrick resolved to work his way to, and through 
college, and start in life with such advantages as a diligent improvement of 
a collegiate course could give. Having fitted for college at the Academy in 
Pembroke, N. H., he entered Dartmouth in 1838, at the age of twenty years, 
and graduated in 1842—having served his apprenticeship in teaching a district 
school in l.. ative town, for two winters, while preparing for college, and for 
three winters in Danvers, Mass., while a member of Dartmouth. 

After graduating he was employed as assistant teacher in the Public High 
School of Roxbury, for two years, and then for one year more, in the English 
High School of Boston, under that eminent and veteran teacher, Thomas Sher- 
win. Such was his success as assistant, that at the expiration of the year, he 
was elected Principal of the Writing Department of the Mayhew School, and in 
1847, he was selected to organize the “single headed system ” as Principal of the 
new Quincy Grammar School. In this work he was eminently successful, and 
his success greatly facilitated the introduction of the same system of organiza- 
tion into all the Grammar Schools of Boston. While in this school, Mr. Phil- 
brick took an active part in the organization, and subsequent proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, in the American Institute of Instruction, 
and in the “Massachusetts Teacher,’—keeping himself abreast the educational 
movements and literature of the times. On the nomination of Mr. Barnard, 
then Principal of the State Normal School, and Superintendent of the Common 
Schools of Connecticut, Mr. Philbrick, in 1852, was elected Associate Principal. 
Believing that here was a wider and higher sphere of educational activity and 
usefulness, he left his assured position, and higher salary in Boston, and entered, 
with a hearty love of hard work, upon his new duties of teaching teachers, and 
couperating with the Superintendent in administering the school system of 
Connecticut. On Mr. Barnard’s resignation, in 1854, he was elected Principal 
of the State Normal School, and became State Superintendent. After two 
years of experience in this new field, during which period he achieved several 
important changes in the system,* Mr. Philbrick was elected Superintendent of 
the Public Schools of Boston, and entered on the duties of the office in January, 
1857. Here he began at the beginning, with the Primary Schools, and advanc- 
ing year by year, has made his carefully considered, prudent, and persevering 
labors felt in all the public schools of Boston. 

* For a full account of Mr. Philbrick's labors in Connecticut, see “ The Connecticut Common 
School Journal,” for 1858, 
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1863. 

Tue Firta Session, ok FourrH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL TEACH- 
ERs’ AssocraTION, was held at Chicago, on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of August, 
with the following officers elected in 1850. 

President, 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Vice- Presidents, 

Witui1am Ropers, Philadelphia, Pa. Wa. F. Puetps, Trenton, N. J. 

G. F. Paeips, New Haven, Conn. C. C. NestiERopg, Tipton, Iowa. 

Isaac Strong, Jr., Kenosha, Wis. R. McMituay, Salem, Ohio. 


C. S. PENNELL, St. Louis, Mo. James G. Exiot, Faison’s, N. C. 
C. H. ALLEN, Madison, Wis. Z. Ricwarps, Washington, D. C. 
J. N. McJiton, Baltimore, Md. Cuar_Les Ansorae, Dorchester, Mass. 
Secretary, 
JAMES CRUIKSHANK, Albany, New York. 
Treasurer, 
O. C. Wicut, Washington, D. C. 
; Counselors, 
Wm. H. WELLS, Chicago, Ill. W. E. SHetpoy, West Newton, Mass. 


C. H. GiLpERSLEEVE, Buffalo, N. Y. W. D. Henxz, Lebanon, Ohio. 
E. J. Bropre, Philadelphia, Pa. F. A. Sawyer, Charleston, 8. C. 
Davip N. Camp, New Britain, Conn. J. Escopar, Chihuahua, Mexico. 


RicuarD Epwarps, St. Louis, Mo. D. McN. Turner, Tallahassee, Fila. 
T. C. Taytor, Wilmington, Del. J. C. Pexton, San Francisco, Cal. 

8. Scorr, Alexandria, Va. D. FraNKLIN WELLS, Iowa City, Ia. 
8. H. Wizey, Salisbury, N. C. E. Danrorts, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
E. P. Weston, Gorham Me. J. Basti, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 


Tuesday, August 5, 1863. 
THE ASSOCIATION met in Bryan Hall, and was called to order at 10 o'clock, 
A. M., by the President, Joun D. Paicsrick, of Boston. 
The session was opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. Savage, of Chicago. 
Witu1am H. WELLs, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Chicago, 
welcomed the Association in the following address :— 


I rise, in behalf of the Board of Education, and the teachers and the citizens 
of Chicago, to welcome the members of the National Teachers’ Association to 
our city. 

For myself, I may say, and for many of my associates, there is an intensity 
of interest in this greeting which rises far above the formality of an ordinary 
welcome. We ourselves, have come to Chicago, from all the different States 
now represented in this Association. 

It is our own kindred and friends, our former associates, with whom we took 
sweet counsel in other days, that we now welcome to our adopted home. 

And first, with hearts full of affection and gratitude, we welcome New Eng- 
land, mother of schools. Yours are the honored names of Russell, and Carter, 
and Gallaudet, and Woodbridge, and Mann, and Barnard, and Emerson, and Z. 
P. Grant, and Mary Lyon, and a hundred other lights of the first magnitude in 
the educational firmament, that will never cease to shine. Yours was the first 
Normal School in America, and at the present time yours is the most compre- 
hensive and valuable educational a ~ in existence. Again we say, all hail 
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New England. Long wili the newer States pay you their homage by frequent 
visits to your schools, and long will they continue to profit by your teachings 
and your example. 

~ Welcome, Empire State! proud in your position; commercial metropolis of a 
continent, and peer of New England, in your system of public instruction. 
Yours are the worthy names of Albert and John W.*Picket, and Emma Wil- 
lard, and S. 8. Randall; and to you, jointly with New England, belongs the 
honor of that bright name, ‘the name of David P. Page, whose sun went down 
at noon. Yours was the first State Teachers’ Association, and. the first State 
Teachers’ Journal; and yours is the Training School at Oswego, to which all 
eyes are now turned. To you, also, we bow as our instructors and guides. 

Welcome, New Jersey. Though small in area you have already written a 
large page in the educational history of the country. 

Welcome, Maryland, with a Baltimore’ High School that vies with the Free 
Academy of New York, in its appointments and its fruits, and a McJilton, 
whose name is a synonym of educational progress. “ 

Welcome, Washington, the home of Richards, the first President of this Asso- 
ciation, and one of its present pillars. 

Welcome, Keystone State, with your excellent school system, and your ex- 
cellent school laws, on which the name of Thomas H. Burrowes, is everywhere 
inscribed. Yours is the first complete and legalized system of Town aud City 
Institutes of Teachers for mutual instruction and improvement, and all the other 
States will watch with interest the result of this grand experiment. 

Welcome, Ohio. Though young in years, it is a full generation since you 
published a series of octavo volumes embodying the transactions of the Western 
College of Teachers, a monument of educational progress that gives Ohio a 
prominent place in the history of American education. All honor, also, to the 
- teachers of the Buckeye State, for your early example of self-sacrifice in sustaining 
a State Agent at your own expense; and honor to the name of Lorin Andrews, 
who bas been suddenly cut down in the midst of his usefulness, a martyr to the 
glorious cause of the American Union. 

It is with peculiar pleasure that we extend the hand of welcome to Kentucky, 
and Tennessee, and Missouri. Nobly and valiantly have you struggled to sus- 
tain both the Union, and free schools, and the success with which you have 
triumphed over every obstacle challenges our admiraticn. 

And what shall I say to the States nearer home—to our own little family of 
the Northwest? I have seen the assembled teachers of Michigan, of Indiana, 
of Wisconsin, of Iowa, and of Illinois, and numerous representatives from Min- 
nesota, and Kansas, and Nebraska; and, brethren and sisters, there are a few 
things which I would like to say to you, but we are young yet, you know, and 
the old folks are around now, and so I must desist. But some other time, when 
we feel a little less restraint, we will have a free talk on these points over our 
own tea-pot. I may, at least, extend*to you, as I do, from a full heart, an 
earnest welcome. 

Welcome all, thrice welcome, to our city and our ‘homes. 

President PHILBRIcK replied as follows:— 

In the name and on behalf of this Association, I would tender to you, and 
through you to the Board of Education of Chicago, and to the citizens of 
Chicago, our sincere and grateful acknowledgments for your cordial welcome. 
We appreciate your generous and liberal hospitality; we sympathize with you 
under your’ present circumstances, and the difficulties with which you are sur- 
rounded. For the last few days, when I saw squad after squad, company after 
company of teachers arrive here from the different parts of the country, I began 
to feel some apprehension for your city, but I remembered that your city was 
the miracle of this continent, that whatever she undertook to do she would do 
it well. I therefore felt that all would be safe in your hands, and in the hands 
of the citizens of Chicago. 

This meeting is an extraordinary one. The spectacle is, in every respect, ex- 
traordinary. Such a spectacle has never been seen before on this continent. 
There have, previously, been large gatherings of the friends of education; but 
never in the history of our country has there ever met together so large a body 
of teachers, or of those representing so generally the whole country, or embrac- 
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ing a larger amount of talent and reputation, or who have done more to give 
character, and to mould the present educational interests in the United States. 
There are more than one thousand of you here to-day; it has been set as high 
as fifteen hundred. 

Those of us who come from the East appreciate the particular and special 
welcome which you give to us. We had heard, by the shores of the Atlantic, 
that you proposed to leave us out in the cold; and so about five or six hundred 
of us from the Yankee nation took the cars and the boats to come out and see 
whether you really: meant to do itor not. [Laughter.] And from the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere, as well as from the warmth of your hearts, we feel that 
there is no danger that we shall be left out in thecold, [Applause.} We have 
come here in large numbers, and from different parts of the country. A few 
moments ago I was introduced to the representative and Superintendent of 
Public Schools from Maine, and the very next moment I turned round, and I 
was introduced to the Superintendent of Public Schools from Kansas, at the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains. We are here, not only representing elementary, 
primary, and grammar schools, from your cities and your towns, from your wide 
prairies, and from among the hills and valleys of Vermont, but from the high 
schgols and colleges. Principals, professors of colleges, presidents of colleges, 
the whole of the educational interests of America are represented to-day, on 
this floor. And, sir, if we came here to-day for any merely personal object, we 
should not feel that we had any claim to your attention whatever. We have 
come for no such object; we have come here from the different quarters where 
we dwell, some of us at considerable inconvenience and expense; we have 
taken the vacation, many of us, which was needed for repose. We have done 
so, because we believe that education is the foundation and very basis of our im- 
provement, national and individual, without which our armies may be victorious 
in the field, may crush our enemies under their heels, yet without the spread of 
education among the people our triumphs would be vain, and the victories would 
be but barren victories, yielding no fruit. 

I will not detain you further except to say that we hope to receive and give 
information during our present session, and that our conduct and our proceed- 
ings may be such that you will have no cause to regret the pains and sacrifices 
you may make to promote the success of our meeting. 

The Constitution was then read by the Secretary. 

On motion of Mr. I. Strong, of Kenosha, Wisconsin, Mr. Jonn F. EBERHART, 
of Chicago, was appointed Assistant Secretary, to enroll the names of delegates 
and other persons attending the Convention. 

Mr. W. E. SHetpon, of West Newton, Massachusetts, moved the appointment 
of the usual Committee on resolutions and business. Carried. 

The Chair appointed W. E. SHELDON, of Mass.; J. L. PickarD, of Wis.; and 
RicHaRD Epwakrps, of Illinois. 

The SecRETARY asked unanimous consent for the correction of a clerical error 
in the engrossed copy of the Constitution, by inserting the word “Treasurer” 
in the list of officers. Granted. 

A song of welcome was then given by a quartette of gentlemen of Chicago, 
led by Mr. GzorcE F. Roor. 

Several business announcements were made. 

President PaiLprick then presented his annual address. 

Prof. S. S. GREENE, of Rhode Island, made an announcement of a special 
excursion to the Mississippi River, for Saturday. 

Mr. WELLS stated the arrangements made by the local committee for the free 
entertainment of ladies attending the meeting. 

The Secretary read a communication from the New York State Teachers’ 
Assoriation, presenting the credentials of the following delegates: 


A. B. Dovetas, Andes. 8. G. Taytor, Brooklyn, 
W. N. Barringer, Troy. E. Danrorts, Troy. 
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E. D. WELLER, Oswego. D. W. Fisx, Rochester. 
E. A. SHELDON, Oswego. D. Hotsroox, Rochester. 
Aaron CHADWICK, Brooklyn. C. Hoicomser, Troy. 

Mr. W. D. Henxuz, of Lebanon, Ohio, presented the following names of dele- 
gates on behalf of the Ohio State Teachers’ Association: 

W. D. Henewz, Lebanon. M. J. Oatman, Painesville. 
Rey. Mr. Cooper, Butler, Co. L. M. Oviatt, Cleveland. 
Ww. Carter, Delaware. O. N. HarrsHory, Mt. Union. 
A. J. Rioxorr, Cincinnati. F. Merrick, Delaware, 
Lyman Harping, “ M. F. Cowpery, Sandusky. 
E. T. Tappan, “ T. E. Suniot, Salem. 
E. E. Waits, Coiumbus. Joun Hancock, Cincinnati. 
Cuar.es 8. Royce, Norwalk. . D. ” 

8. A. Burrs, = 

Miss W. SHERWOOD. 

The delegates were, on motion, cordially invited to participate in the delibe- 
rations of the Association. 

On motion of Rey. Dr. McJiuroy, the communications from the New York 
and Ohio Associations were referred to a special committee. The chair ap- 
pointed Rev. J. N. McJuzron, of Baltimore, A. S. Kisse1, of Iowa, and A. J. 
Ricxorr, of Ohio. 

Mr. WELLS, on behalf of the Young Men’s Association of Chicago, extended 
an invitation to visit their rooms. Adjourned to meet at 2 oclock, P. M. 

Afternoon Session. 

The Association met at 2 o’clock, President PHiLBrRicK, in the chair. 

The PRESIDENT called for the reports of committees appointed at last session. 

Mr. Ricwarps, from the Committee on a universal Alphabetic Notation, re- 
ported progress and asked further time. Granted. 

The SECRETARY made an oral report on statistics, stating the causes which 
had prevented the collection of material and the preparation of a full report. 
He moved the re-adoption of the resolution passed at last meeting relating to 
that subject. Carried. The resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That a Committee consisting of the Counselor elect from each 
State represented in this Association, be appointed on General Statistics; and 
that the Secretary be instructed to prepare, under the direction of the President, 
suitable blanks covering the field of General Statistics, for the use of the Com- 
mittee, and to digest such reports when returned, and present at the next An- 
nual Meeting a synopsis thereof, together with such similar statistics as he may 
be able to collect, from other States not represented. 

The report of Mr. PENNELL, on School Statistics, which had been re-commit- 
ted, was called for, but no response being given, the subject was on motion of 
Dr. CRUIKSHANK, referred to the foregoing committee. 

Mr. T. D. Apams, of Newton, Mass., was then introduced, and addressed 
the Association upon The Bearings of Popular Education on Civilization. 

At the close. of the lecture the Association was favored with a song under 
the direction of Mr. Roor. 

Mr. W. Wooparp, of Chicago, was, on motion, appointed to superintend the 
issuing of return tickets to members of the Association. 

After a recess of five minutes, 

Rev. Dr. McJiTox, from the Committee on membership, presented a list of 
names, and the persons reported were elected members of the Association. 

Prof. E. A. Grawt, LL. D., of Louisville, Ky., then read a paper on The Causes 
of Failure and Success among those who assume the office of Teacher. 
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An invitation was received from the First M. E. Church, Chicago, to partici- 
pate in their Thanksgiving services to-morrow. 

The thanks of the Association were returned. 

Adjourned till 8 o'clock, P. M. 

Evening Session, 

The Association met at 8 o’clock. 

On motion, Mr. G. D. BrooMELL, was appointed to assist in engrossing the 
names of persons in attendance. 

On motion of Dr. CrurkSHANK, the President's Address was referred to a 
select committee of three, to consider the same, and report to the Association. 

Rev. Dr. McJitTon, from the Committee on State Associations, presented tho 
following report: 

The Committee appointed to receive the correspondence of the State Teach- 
ers’ Associations of New York and Ohio, respectfully report; That the feature 
of correspondence and representation between the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the State Teachers’ Associations thus introduced, is highly important 
to the educational interests of the country, not only in the recognition of the 
national character of the National Teachers’ Association, but in uniting the As- 
sociations of the states in joint labor, in connection with a central body, to 
which they may communicate, and from which they may receive information, in 
relation to such improvements as may, from time to time, be introduced, thereby 
circulating intelligence and securing progress in the great work of extending 
the facilities of education throughout the country. 

In this fraternization of the labors of the teacher, the educational interests of 
the several states and of the United States, may be materially advanced, and 
the teacher greatly encouraged in the pursuit of the same. 

The Committee present to the consideration of the Association, the following 
resolutions. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to provide a suitable book for the 
purpose of recording the correspondence of the National Teachers’ Association 
with such of the State Teachers’ Associations as may engage in the same,—the 
names of the delegates, and their communications to the National Teachers’ As- 
sociation, to be preserved by such record. 

Resolved, That the original papers of the several State Associations, be filed 
in the office of the Secretary. 

The report was accepted, and the resolutions adopted. 

On motion, the chair appointed Messrs. LirTLEFIELD, of Mass., L. L. Camp, of 
Conn., and T. D. WiLLtAMs, of Wis., to act as door-keepers and ushers, during 
the session. 

Hon. J. M. Grecory, Superintendent of Public Instruction of Michigan, was 
introduced, and delivered a lecture, on The Philosophy and Methods in Education, 

Seconp Day, August 6,—Morning Session. 

The Association was called to order by the PRESIDENT at 8} o'clock, and the 
session was opened with prayer, by Rev. Dr. J. N. McJitow, of Baltimore. 

Prof. G. W. Hoss, of Indiana, introduced the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to consider and report what 
the times and the condition of the country demand of educators, in the way of 
teaching the principles of our government; also the rights and duties of the 
citizen under the same. 

Adopted. 

Mr. S. W. Masoy, of Boston, then read a paper on School Gymnasiics, 

On motion, a committee of three was appointed to act as a medium of com- 
munication between teachers and schools. 
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The chair appointed Messrs. E. F. Srrono, of Conn., J. M. B. Sitt, of Mich., 
and S. H. Peazopy, of Wisconsin. 

Mr. W. E. SHetpon, moved, that a committee of seven be appointed to 
nominate officers for the ensuing year. Carried. 

The committee was named as follows: 

W. E. SHE.pon, of Mass. Z. Ricuarps, of D. C. 

A. 8. Kisset1, of Iowa. E P. Weston, of Maine. 

J. L, Pickarp, of Wisconsin. R. Epwarps, of Illinois. 
J. T. Goopnow, of Kansas. 

The chair appointed the following committee on Prof. Hoss’ resolution : 

G. W. Hoss, Indiana. J. M. Greeory, Michigan. 

J. A. Srearns, Mass. E. A. Grant, Kentucky. 
DanrEL ReEapD, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Stroy, from the committee on membership, reported a list of names. 
The report was accepted and the persons recommended therein were elected 
members of the Association. 

On motion of Mr. HENKLE, all lady teachers present were elected honorary 
members of the Association, and were requested to report their names to the 
Secretary. 

Prof. Haitmay, of Kentucky, offered the following resolution, which was on 
motion referred to the committee on resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors are requested to prepare subjects of 
general educational interest for discussion by the Association, or to so arrange 
the exercises as to give time for discussion on the topics presented by the lec- 
turers; and that in the discussions, no speaker be allowed to speak longer than 
five minutes, or more than twice on the same subject without special consent. 

Mr. Z. Ricnarps, of Washington, D. C., then read a paper—subject: The 
Teacher as an Artist. 

At 11 o’clock, A. M., the Association suspended business to engage in exer- 
cises appropriate to the day of Thanksgiving as recommended by the President 
of the United States. 

Thanksgiving Exercises. 

The services were opened by the reading of select portions of scripture by 
Rev. Dr. McJiztow, Baltimore. The audience then joined in the Hymn, “Oh 
bless the Lord, my soul,” to the tune of Boylston. 

Rev. Dr. Hii, of Harvard College, offered the following prayer: 

Almighty, Ever-living God, who, from eternity to eternity unchangeable in thy 
counsels, hast for us appointed the incessant changes of our brief life on earth: 
we thank thee that thou hast also given us immortal hopes, and an undying faith 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. We thank thee that, emboldened through his 
precious promises, we may with immovable confidence rest upon the Eternal 
God as our refuge, and feel beneath us the Everlasting Arms. 

Leaning thus, O Holy Father, upon thee, and believing that thou orderest all 
things well, we scarce dare thank thee for one gift above another, knowing that 
all things work together for the good of them that love thee; or pray thee to 
defend us from one temptation rather than another, knowing that our perverse 
hearts, unrestrained by thy grace, may turn the choicest opportunities for virtue 
into oceasions of sin. 

But we can not refrain from thanking thee that thou hast encouraged us to 
love and fear thy name, and from thanking thee that thou hast invited us to 
pour out our petitions and our thanksgivings to thee, assuring us that thou art 
ready to receive us with more love and tenderness and fatherly kindness than 
we feel toward the children whom.thou hast given us. 
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We come, therefore, O God, this day unto thee, bearing upon our hearts the 
burden of our country’s sorrow and our nation’s shame. A people blessed above 
all other people with the gifts of thy providence and with the free knowledge 
of thy word, we are yet lifting up the sword against each other, and filling our 
land with widows and orphans, weeping for those slain in the bloody horrors of 
a civil war. 

We know that it is for our sins that we are thus chastened, and we pray for 
the aid of thy spirit in searching out our own sins, and in learning wherein we, 
each one, have offended. Let us not, O Holy Father, be content with looking 
to our neighbors’ sins, and with confessing our neighbors’ transgressions, whether 
those sins be, as we think, sins of cruelty and oppression, or sins of rash and 
intermeddling fanaticism. But may we, and our countrymen who join with us 
this day in thanksgiving for thy mercies, looking each into our own hearts and 
lives, see how WE have sinned—by our cold indifference to the rights of the en- 
slaved; by our indolent neglect of our own duties as freemen; by our failure to 
study the laws which thou hast enacted for the government of the social state; by 
our cowardly submission to injustice ourselves, and our cowardly sufferance of in- 
justice to others, or by our heated and angry resistance, and at all times by our 
failure to lean, (with due submission to thy will,) upon thine almighty arm for 
help; by our failure to recognize our relations to thee and to man as thy chil- 
dren; by our forgetfulness that eternal and infinite issues hang upon all our ac- 
tions, and that for this weight of responsibility we are ready only through thy 
grace in Christ our Lord, through whom we can do all things. 

O Lord, we confess our sins and the sins of our people, through which these 
heavy woes have been brought upon us. We confess our sins, and beseech thee 
to lead us and our nation into the straight way which we have forsaken, througli 
paths of repentance and submission to the Divine will, back to the perfect en- 
joyment of union and fraternal peace. Let the awful baptism of fire and blood, 
through which we have passed and are passing, purify us from our sins and 
bring us again to own thy will as our highest law, and the eternal principles of 
Right and Justice as no idle, glittering generalities, but as the immutable condi- 
tions of life and health for the souls of men and of nations. Let not the glori- 
ous hopes which thy past dealings with our nation had awakened be confounded, 
but may we, through thy chastisement and our repentance, become a nation of 
righteousness, opening an asylum for all the oppressed, and fulfilling perfectly the 
plans of social order which thou hadst determined before the foundation of the 
world. We thank thee that through the victories which thou hast vouchsafed 
to our army and navy, and through ‘the changes manifested in the temper of our 
people, thou hast again encouraged these hopes. Perfect, O Father, thy work. 
Calm the raging passions of those who rebel against order, and law, and govern- 
ment, and bring them to a better mind. Unite the hearts of all loyal people, 
and illumine their minds with clear perceptions of their duty toward their coun- 
try and toward their fellow men, and toward thea Most heartily do we be- 
seech thee with thy favor to behold and bless thy servant the President of 
the United States, and those associated with him in civil and military authority, 
to endow them plenteously with heavenly grace, to give them wisdom in coun- 
sel adequate to so great a national emergency, and courage and strength and 
success in action, that may at length restore to all our people their holy rights 
and privileges, and establish civil and religious liberty, a just government, a pure 
and holy faith, and public and private virtue among us. God of all grace and 
consolation, visit also, we beseech thee, with thy tender care and consolation all 
those who are wounded, or sick, or suffering, or bereaved, by this the chastise- 
ment of our nation. Let them through thy grace be led to repent each one of 
their own private sins, and to find reconciliation and peace with thee through 
Christ our Lord. But in regard to these sorrows and sufferings brought upon 
them by the vicissitudes of war, let them have the inward assurance that they 
are suffering in a holy cause, not for their own but for others’ sins, even for ours, 
and for the sins of the whole people, and that, therefore, their wounds and their 
pains and their griefs are hallowed bonds of union between them and him who 
died on Calvary—not for himself, but for us sinners; let them have the inward 
assurance of a faith clearer than sight, that these afflictions, which are but fora 
moment, shall work out for them a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 


glory. 
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And these thanksgivings and supplications in behalf of ourselves and of those 
whom thou hast made dear to us, in behalf of our country and our people, in 
behalf of our rulers and our loyal men, and in behalf of those who assail our 
government and laws, we offer in the worthy name of Christ our Lord, beseech- 
ing thee to accept and answer us not according to our words or to our worth, 
but according to that infinite wisdom and unsearchable love which thou hast 
manifested unto all men in him. AMEN. 

Rev. Dr. Eppy, of Chicago, was then introduced, and spoke on the past and 
present condition of the country, and the occasion of National Thanksgiving. 

After additional remarks by Rev. Mr. Brooks, and Hon. J. M. Gregory, the 
audience joined in singing the hymn, “Soon shall the last glad song arise,” to 
the tune of Old Hundred. 

Dr. McJitTon pronounced the benediction. 

[The afternoon was occupied by the session of the American Normal School 
Association. ] 
Evening Session. 

The President called tae attention of the members of the Convention to the 
importance of enrolling their names, and of paying the annual dues. 

Messrs. J. B. Prapt, of Wisconsin, A. P. Strong, of Massachusetts, and A. J. 
Ricxorr, of Ohio, were appointed a committee on the President’s Address. 

Prof. Roor favored the Association with a song—The Land beyond the River. 

Rev. Dr. Tomas HILu delivered a lecture on The Powers to be Educated. 

Prof. GREENE, moved that a committee of five, be appointed by the Chair to 
prepare suitable resolutions to be offered at the close of this meeting. Carried. 

Tuirp Day, August 7,—Morning Session. 

The Association met at 8} o'clock. Prayer by Rev. Mr. Boreine, of Chicago. 

The Minutes were read and approved. 

The Chair appointed the following committee on resolutions: S. 8. GREENE, 
J. W. Buixiey, W. E. Suepon, J. L. Pickarp, and Richarp Epwakrps. 

Mr. J. Tuckerman, of Ohio, offered the following resolution: 

That a committee of three be appointed to report at the next Annual 
Meeting of this Association upon the comparative merits of what is termed 
theoretical or general, and practical or specific instruction. Adopted. 

Mr. E. A. SHELpon, of Oswego, then read a paper upon Object Teaching. 

Mr. Wiiu1aM E. Crossy, of Cincinnati, read a paper upon The Organization 
of Primary Schools. 

Mr. W. E. SuEpon, from the committee to nominate officers for the ensuing 
year, reported. 

The report was accepted, and the time of election was fixed at the opening 
of the afternoon session. 

The Chair appointed the following committee on Mr. TUCKERMAN’S resolution, 
viz.: J. Tuckerman, of Ohio, J. M. B. Six, of Michigan, and C. H. ALLE, of 
Wisconsin. 

Rev. Dr. McJitton, from the Committee on Membership, presented a list of 
names. The persons recommended, were elected members of the Association. 

Hon. Henry Barnarp, LL. D., of Hartford, Conn., delivered an address on 
Competitive Examination for Admission to the Military Academy at West Point. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. McJittow,- Dr. BARNARD, was requested to reduce the 
substance of his discourse to the form of resolutions, that they may be brought 


up for discussion, or appear upon the records. 
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Mr. Stone, of Wisconsin, moved that a committee of three be appointed to 
consider and report upon the subject of Certificates of Membership. 

The motion was adopted, and the Chair appointed Messrs. Strong, CruiK- 
SHANK, and T. D. ADAMs, such committee. 

Mr. CuarLes ANsorGE, of Mass., offered the following resolutions. 

Whereas, The power of music over the human soul has been proved beyond 


question, both by reason and experience; and, whereas, singing is the simplest 
as well as the most popular and effective kind of music; therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That singing should be taught, to some extent, in every public 
school. 


Resolved, 2. That public teachers, to whom in most cases, this branch of in- 
struction will be intrusted, should cultivate their musical faculties as much as 
circumstances will admit. 


Resolved, 3. That the publication of a suitable collection for teachers, con- 
taining songs of a professional, social, patriotic, and religious character, would 
supply an acknowledged want, and be likely to meet favor. 

The resolutions were discussed by Messrs. ANSORGE, EDWARDs, McJILTON, 
and Prof. Root; and adopted 

An invitation was received from the Board of Trade of Chicago, inviting the 
Association to visit their rooms. Accepted with thanks. 

A communication was read from Barton A. Uxrics, offering an essay for 
publication and distribution, which was referred to the committee on resolutions. 

Mr. Ricuarps, from the Committee on a Universal Alphabetic Notation, re- 


ported informally. 

On motion, the subject was re-committed, and J. H. ParrripGe, of New York, 
was added to the committee, in place of C. 8. PENNELL. 

Adjourned. 


Afternoon Session, 

On re-assembling, the Association proceeded to the election of officers. 

The Chair appointed Mr. ALLEN, of Wisconsin, and Mr. NestLerope, of Ohio, 
to uct as tellers. 

The tellers reported as the result of the canvass, that the ticket nominated 
for the various officers, with W. H. WeELts, of Chicago, for President, was duly 
elected. 

Mr. SHELDON, from the Committee on Business and Resolutions, reported Mr. 
HaiLMay’s resolution to the Association, and moved its reference to the incom- 
ing Board of Directors. Carried. 

Mr. SHELDON further reported in regard to the essay of Mr. ULRicu, that it is 
not the custom of this Association to publish papers not regularly brought 
before it. He moved its reference to the President for transmission to the 
author. The paper was so referred. 

Mr. G. W. Hoss, from the Special Committee on Teaching the Principles of 
Government, reported as follows: 

Whereas, in a Democratic Government, wherein the people are, of necessity, 
the sovereigns, it is indispensable to the prosperity and perpetuity of such gov- 
ernment that these sovereigns, the people, understand the principles of said 
government, and 

Whereas, The exigences of the times, demand the highest intelligence and 
the purest patriotism, therefore, 


Resolved, 1. That it is imperative, that the History, Polity and Constitution of 
our Government be taught in all our schools, wherein the maturity of the pupils 
is equal to the subjects. 
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Resolved, 2. That this Association earnestly commends this subject to the at- 
tention of teachers, trustees, and committee-men, throughout the nation. 

Resolved, 3. That this teaching should never be prostituted to the inculcation 
of merely partizan sentiments and principles, 


The resolutions by Mr. Hoss, were supported by Prof. Grant, of Kentucky, 
Mr. WE ts, of Chicago, and Mr. Ricuarps, of Washington, and Hon. Joun 
WENTWORTH. 

The report and resolutions were unanimously adopted. The audience united 
in singing “ America.” 

Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts, offered the following resolution which was 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That while we deprecate the discussion of merely party or sectional 
topics, by Teachers’ Associations, we yet deem no person worthy to hold the 
honorable position of ‘teacher or officer in any educational institution who is not 
fearlessly outspoken and true, at all times, both by voice and vote, to the great 
questions of loyalty, patriotism, and the unconditional support of the National 
Government, in this crisis of our country's fate. 


Hon. J. L. Pickarp, State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Michigan, 
then delivered an address upon The Union of Labor and Thought. 

Mr. BuLKLEY, of New York, offered resolutions, that had been adopted at 
the Annual Meeting of the New York State Teachers’ Association, which, on 
motion of Mr. Weston, of Maine, were laid upon the table, and the following 
resolution was adopted. 


Resolved, That the loyalty of this Convention needs no re-assertion—that we 
are with our country and for our country, now, and forever, one, and inseparable. 


Dr. CrUIKSHANK, offered the following resolutions, which were adopted. 


Resolved, That the Board of Directors be requested to publish, in pamphlet 
form, the proceedings of the present session of the Association, including the 
lectures, reports, and names of members and persons in attendance, together 
with the names of all former members of the Association. 

Resolved, That to meet the expense of publication, contributions of money be 
solicited to be paid to the Treasurer—the published copies to be distributed to 
the persons so contributing in proportion to their donations. 


Mr. WELLS read the following letter from Grorce B. Emerson, LL. D. 


To W. H. WE Ls, Superintendent. 

My Dear Sir,—It is with extreme reluctance that I forego the pleasure of 
meeting the members of the National Association of Teachers at Chicago. But 
absolute engagements make it imperative on me to remain at home. 

I longed to greet the earnest spirits who, I know, will come to your meeting. 
Many of them are, like yourself, old and tried friends, men devoted, heart and 
soul, to the great and holy cause of education. I wanted to take them by the 
hand.again, to listen to their words of wisdom, and catch from them anew their 
spirit of devotion and self consecration to the sacred cause of human elevation, 
and to rejoice with them at the wonderful, and most encouraging progress the 
good work is making in every part of the Free States. I thank God that I have 
lived to see the day when great numbers of good, strong, thoughtful, resolute 
men, of the highest education and the noblest purposes, are willing to travel 
thousands of miles to strengthen and encourage each other, and devise better 
measures, in a still higher spirit, for their future labors. Would that I were with 
you. But I can not come; my duty forbids, and I have learned that the only 
way for me is to do the work which God has placed before me, no matter what 
it is, as well as I can. I heartily congratulate the friends of education at the 
change which is taking place in the instruction of the youngest children; that 
the importance is beginning to be recognized of training, at an early age, the 
observant and the reasoning faculties, by the study of natural objects—the ob- 
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jects which are manifestly created for this very purpose. I would earnestly and 
respectfully ask, whether this path, thus pointed out and begun, ought not to 
be pursued. Whether the facu!ties, thus awakened, are not to be regularly and 
methodically exercised and matured, by similar studies and investigations; 
whether those studies are not, as speedily as possible, to be introduced into all 
the Common Schools; whereby such questions as these may be answered: What 
is the air we breathe? What is its composition, what are its uses to man, to 
other animals, to vegetation, to the earth? What is water? What its composi- 
tion; what its uses in the world? What is the soil? What its elements; its 
best management for the good of the husbandmen? What are the nature and 
structure of the body of man and the other animals he has to do with? 

Every man is, of necessity, more or less a mechanic. Ought not the knowl- 
edge of the mechanical powers, and their important applications and principles to 
be made known, as early as possible, to every child? 

Again, I would ask, respectfully, but still more earnestly, whether the moral 
and spiritual instruction given in our Common Schools is, everywhere, such as 
becomes a Christian people ?—It is admitted that the faculties ought to be 
developed and disciplined, and that work is beginning to be done by exercises 
expressly adapted to the purpose. 

Ought not, above all others, the conscience, that faculty by which we are led 
to judge of right and wrong,—the light which God has given to lighten every 
one,—to be early exercised and thus educated? Ought not this to be done, ex- 
pressly, in every school? Are there not, in every school, some children whose 
conscience is never educated at home, and who, if it be not educated in school, 
will never, during childhood, have it educated at all? Ought not every child to 
be taught the sacredness of duty? Ought not every one to be taught reverence 
for truth, his own immortality and responsibility, and the fear and the love of 
God? And, inasmuch as we know that there are thousands of homes in which 
these truths and duties are not taught, ought they not to be taught, carefully, in 
every school in a Christian land? 

I respect the great wisdom of that provision of the Laws of Massachusetts; 
and wish it were in the laws of every State, that no book shall be introduced 
into any public school, “calculated to favor the truth of any particular sect of 
Christians.” The letter and the spirit of this law should everywhere be obeyed. 
Sectarianism must not be introduced; otherwise a school is not a free school. 
But I know, from a life’s experience, that the great truths of religion and the 
principles of morality admitted and held by all Christians, are sufficient, and may 
be taught without giving offense to any one. Ought they not always to be 
taught? Is there any better way of using the Bible in school, so as at once to 
increase a reverence for the Scriptures and to give the highest authority to the 
moral and religious instructions of the teacher, than for him to read it daily, 
with careful selection, as a part of the devotional exercise, and to point out the 
lessons contained in the passage read ? 

In this way he can teach and enforce every one of the most important duties, 
not on his own poor authority, but on the divine authority of the Saviour, or of 
one of his apostles. 

I wish I could be with you to urge the consideration of these suggestions. If 
you consider them of any value, if there be time, and if they have not been al- 
ready presented in a better form, I should be glad to have you bring them 
forward. You will make such use of them as you may think best. 

I remain, my dear sir, very sincerely your friend, 
GzorGE B. EMERSON. 

Boston, August 3d, 1863. 


Letters were also received from the following gentlemen:—Mr. J. TENNEY, 
of New Hampshire; Mr. G. F. Taayer, Mr. Wma. Russert, Mr. D. B. 
HaaGar, Prof. A. Crosspy, and Mr. A. Parisa, of Massachusetts; Mr. CHARLES 
Nortuenp, of Connecticut; Prof. W. F. Paeups, of New Jersey; Mr. 8. P. 
Bates, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Pennsylvania; H. B. WiLBuR, 
M. D., Syracuse, New York; Mr. E. E. Warre, Ohio; Mr. Ira Drvout, and 
Mr. C. S. PENNELL, of Missouri; and Hon. N. Batemay, of Lilinois. 

Adjourned. 
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Evening Session, 
The Association met at 8 o'clock. 
Mr. Prapt, of Wiseonsin, from the Committee on the President's Address, re- 


ported as follows: 
— That this Association heartily indorse the suggestions of the Presi- 
t— 
1. That the situation of the teacher must be made desirable, ‘py adequate 
compensation, by good treatment, by suitable accommodations, and by limiting 
his labors to the requirements of health and self-improvement. 


2. That the mode of selecting and appointing teachers should be such as to 
encourage the competition of the best qualified candidates, and to give merit 
preference over every other consideration. 

3. That proper means should be used to secure continued self-improvement on 
the part of teachers, including, especially, commendation and promotion for ad- 
vancement, and degradation or removal for delinquency. 

The Committee also recommended that the topics suggested by the President 
be assigned to gentlemen named by them, to consider and report to the next 
meeting. The report was accepted, and the recommendations were adopted. 

On motion of Mr. SHELDON, of Massachusetts, the addresses of the evening 
were confined to five minutes each. 

The States were called, and the following gentlemen responded in brief ad- 
dresses touching the condition of education in their several localities. 

District of Columbia—Z. Ricuarps, of Washington; Missouri—Mr. CaILps, 
of St. Louis; New Hampshire—A. J. BurBANK, of Keene; Iowa—aA. 8. K1s- 
SELL, of Davenport; Maine—Hon. KE. P. Weston, State Superintendent; 
Kansas—J. P. Goopyow, of Topeka; Rhode Island—Prof. 8. 8S. Greens, of 
Providence; New York—J. W. BuLKuey, of Brooklyn; Illinois—Hon. J. P. 
Brooks, State Superintendent; Kentucky—Prof.. Hattman, of Louisville; 
Michigan—J. M. B. Siu, of Detroit; Ohio—A. J. Rickorr, of Cincinnati. 

_ Prof. Root led in a song—The Battle Cry of Freedom. 

The call of the States was continued, as follows: 

Minnesota—Dr. Forp; Senator TrumBvuLt, of Illinois, was called for, and 
made a brief and pertinent speech ; Indiana—E. I. Rice; Wisconsin—Hon. J. L. 
PicKaRD, State Superintendent; Major W. S. Pops, of the Army of the Miss., 
reported on educational matters in Tennessee, Louisiana, and Mississippi; Ver 
mont—Mr. Camp, of Burlington; a communication was also read from a Ver- 
mont lady; Hon. D. N. Camp, State Superintendent, answered for Connecticut ; 
Massachusetts—J. A. Stearns, Principal of Lawrence Grammar School, Boston. 

The President, Mr. Purtprick, after a brief address, introduced Mr. WELLs, 
the President elect, who spoke as follows: 

I will not at this late hour detain the Association with any extended remarks. 
I am deeply sensible of the honor conferred upon me, and of the responsibility 
which I assume in attempting to occupy the chair which has been so worthily 
filled by a Richards, a Rickoff, a Bulkley, and a Philbrick. 

The attendance upon our meeting this year has greatly exceeded our expecta- 
tion. If we are to secure as large an attendance the next year, it will be by 
earnest labor on the part of the active members of the Association. Will you 
pardon me, then, if I solicit thus early the special efforts of the delegates from 
the different States, in your respective spheres of influence, both by correspond- 
ence and through the public press? If the delegates now present will consider 
themselves a special committee of invitation, and will put forth their best efforts 
during the two or three months immediately preceding the next meeting, to 
secure a full attendance, we shall see an assemblage of teachers sufficient to fill 
the largest hall in the land. 
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The hour of parting has arrived. Let us return to our homes deeply im- 
pressed with the lesson that the teacher has no higher duty than to train up 
patriots, those who love their country, who are loyal to its constitution and 

vernment, and who are ready to lay down their lives, if need be, for its de- 
ense against the assaults of rebellion and secession, which are only other names 
for treason. : 

Prof. GREENE from the committee on resolutions presented the following, 


which were adopted. 

Whereas, The members of the National Teachers’ Association, before taking 
leave of each other, and of the city to whose hospitality they are indebted, for 
the pleasure and profit of this, their Fifth Annual Session, desire to make public 
and grateful mention of the several parties to whose considerate kindness and 
unremitting efforts they are so deeply indebted for the saccess of this, the crown 
ing meeting of the Association, therefore, 

Resolved, That the most cordial thanks of this Association are hereby tendered 

1. To the Board of Education of the City of Chicago, and especially to W. 
H. Wells, Esq., Superintendent of Public Schools, for the generous welcome ex- 
tended to us at the opening of the session, and continued throughout its entire 
course. 

2. To the citizens of Chicago, for that noble generosity which has freely wel- 
comed to their firesides and homes the ladies in attendance. 

3. To the committee of reception, Messrs. Briggs, White, and Haywood, for 
their incessant and untiring efforts to provide such abundant means for the en- 
tertainment, convenience, and happiness of the members. 

4. To the Young Men’s Association, and to the Board of Trade, for kindly 
opening to us their rooms during our stay in the city. 

5. To the proprietors of the Briggs House, the Adams House, the Tremont 
House, the Matteson House, and Massasoit House, for a generous reduction of 
fare to the members. 

6. To the several lecturers for the very able and invaluable discussions which 
have given so elevated a character to this meeting of the Association. 

7. To Mr. W. Woodard, committee on return tickets, to Mr. J. F. Eberhart, 
and Mr. G. D. Broomell, committee on the registry of names, and to I. Stone, 
treasurer and chairman of the Finance committee, for the faithful discharge of 
their very onerous duties. 

8. To the Daily Journals for their faithful and full reports of our proceedings. 

9. To Prof. Root, and his associates, for the pleasure and relief which their 


songs have given us. 

10. To the officers of the various railway and steamboat lines, for their gener- 
ous reduction of fares, which has enabled many teachers, who otherwise would 
have remained at home, to enjoy the pleasure and profit of these meetings. 

11. To the retiring President and Secretary, for the faithful and impartial 
management of the business of the year now brought to a close. 

12. Finally, that such considerate kindness, so variously and liberally bestowed, 
be-tokens an increasing appreciation of our noble vocation, and calls upon us to 
pledge anew to each other, and to the several communities where we labor, a 
corresponding increase of zeal and effort to elevate the standard of attainment 
in our profession. 


The Association then adjourned. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAI, TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


PREAMBLE, 
To elevate the character and advance the interests of the profession of teach 
ing, and to promote the cause of popular education in the United States, we, 
whose names are subjoined, agree to adopt the following 


CONSTITUTION. 


Name. 
1. This Association shall be styled the “ National Teachers’ Association.” 
Members. 

2. Any gentleman who is regularly occupied in teaching in a public or 
private elementary school, common school, high school, academy, or scientific 
school, college, or university, or who is regularly employed as a private tutor, 
as the editor of an educational journal, or as a superintendent of schools, shall 
be eligible to membership. 

Applications for admission to membership shall be made, or referred to the 
Board of Directors, or such committee of their own number as they shall ap- 
point; and all who may be recommended by them, and accepted by a majority 
vote of the members present, shall begntitled to.the privileges of the Associa- 
tion, upon paying two dellars, and signing this constitution. 

Upon the recommendation of the Board of Directors, gentlemen may be 
elected as honorary members by a two-thirds vote of the members present, and 
as such shall have all the rights of regular members except those of voting and 
holding office. 

Ladies engaged in teaching, may, on the recommendation of the Board of 
Directors, become honorary members, and shall thereby possess the right of 
presenting, in the form of written essays, (to be read by the Secretary or any 
Other member whom they may select,) their views upon the subject assigned for 
discussion. 

Whenever a member of this Association shall abandon the profession of teach- 
ing, or the business of editing an educational journal, or of superintending 
schools, he shall cease to be a member. 

If one member shall be charged by another with immoral or dishonorable 
conduct, the charge shall be referred to the Board of Directors, or such a com- 
mittee as they shall appoint, and if the charge shall be sustained by them, and 
afterward by two-thirds of the members present at a regular meeting of the 
Association, the persou so charged shall forfeit his membership. 

There shall be an annual fee of one dollar. If any one shall omit paying his 
fee for four years, his connection with the Association shall cease. 

A person eligible to membership, may become a life member by paying, at 


once, ten dollars. 
Officers. 


3. The officers of this Association shall be a President, twelve Vice-Presi- 
dents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and one Counselor for each State, District, or 
Territory, represented in the Association. These officers, all of whom shall be 
elected by ballot, a majority of the votes cast being necessary for a choice, shall 
constitute the Board of Directors, and shall have power to appoint such com- 
mittees from their own number as they shall deem expedient. 

The President shall preside at all meetings of the Association, and of the 
Board of Directors, and shall perform such ‘other duties, and enjoy such privi- 
leges as by custom devolve upon and are enjoyed by a presiding officer. In his 
absence, the first Vice-President in order who is present, shall preside; and in 
the absence of all the Vice-Presidents, a pro tempore chairman shall be appointed 
on nomination, the Secretary putting the question. 

‘the Secretary shall keep a full and just record of the proceedings of the As- 
sociation and of the Board of Directors; shall notify each member of the As- 
sociation or Board; shall conduct such correspondence as the Directors may 
assign; and shall have his records present at all meetings of the Association 
and of the Board of Directors. In his absence a Secretary pro tempore may be 
appointed. 
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The Treasurer shall receive and hold in safe keeping all moneys paid to the 
Association; shall expend the same in accordance with the votes of the Direct- 
ors or of the Association; and shall keep an exact account of his receipts and 
expenditures, with vouchers for the latter, which account he shall render to the 
Board of Directors prior to each regular meeting of the Association; he shall 
also present an abstract thereof to the Association. The Treasurer shall give 
bonds for the faithful discharge of his duties as may be required by the Board 
of Directors. 

The Counselors shall have equal power with the other Directors in perform- 
ing the duties belonging to the Board. 

The Board of Directors shall have power to fill all vacancies in their own 
body; shall have in charge the general interests of the Association ; shall make 
all necessary arrangements for its meetings; and shall do all in their power to 
render it a useful and honorable institution. a 

; Meetings. 

4. A meeting shall be held in August, 1858, after which the regular meetings 
shall be held biennially.* The place and the precise time of meeting shall be 
determined by the Board of Directors. (* Altered in 1859, to annually.) 

The Board of Directors shall hold their regular meetings at the place, and two 
hours before the time of the assembling of the Association, and immediately 
after the adjournment of the same. Special meetings may be held at such other 
times and places as the Board or the President shall determine. 


By-Laws. 

5. By-Laws, not inconsistent with this Constitution, may be adopted by a two- 
thirds vote of the Association. 

Amendments, 

6. This Constitution may be altered or amended at a regular meeting, by the 
unanimous vote of the members present; or by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers present, providing that the alteration or amendment have been substantially 
proposed at a previous regular meeting. 
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WILLIAM H. WELLS. 





Wittram Harvey Wex1s, the fifth President of the NaTionaL TEACHERS’ 
AssoctaTioy, was born in Tolland, Conn., on the 27th of February, 1812. After 
profiting, as only a few farmers’ boys do, by his attendance in the common 
school of his district, for a few months each winter, he had the good fortune to 
enjoy the instructions of Theodore L. Wright, in the Academy in Vernon, for 
two terms, and on the suggestions of this discerning teacher, he commenced and 
nearly completed the preparatory course for entering college—paying his way, 
as 80 many eminent scholars have done before him, by teaching district schools 
in the winter at ten dollars a month, and “ boarding round.” But his eye-sight 
failed him, and he was obliged to abandon his favorite project. He, however, 
continued to teach—part of the time assisting Mr. Wright, who, appreciating his 
aptness to teach, and anticipating a successful career for him, if that aptness 
was cultivated, advised him to join the Teachers’ Seminary at Andover, then 
under the principalship of Rey. 8. R. Hall. Here again he had the good 
fortune to find an appreciating friend in this eminent educator, who invited him 
to assist him in the Seminary, and take charge of its model department, or 
practicing classes. Under this truly normal training—hbimself a hard student 
all the time in the studies, which he was there, as well as afterward to teach, and 
also a teacher of others who were learning to be teachers, with examples of the 
best teaching in the schools of Andover, and the conversations of accomplished 
educators—Mr. Wells grew up a well equipped scholar and teacher—such as he 
has shown himself to be in every position he has been called upon to fill.* 

In the summer of 1847, Mr. Wells was elected Principal of the “ Putnam 
Free School,” in Newburypurt, spending the year before entering on his duties 
in assisting Mr. Barnard, then State Commissioner of Public Schools in Rhode 
Island, in conducting Teachers’ Institutes in that State, as well as in rendering 
the same kind of normal service in New Hampshire and Massachusetts. After 
six years of successful experience as Principal of the Putnam Free School—or- 
ganizing and establishing that great English school on a firm basis, and two years 
as successful, of the Westfield State Normal School—taking an active part in 
the meetings of County Teachers’ Associations, as well as in the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, and the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association—Mr. 
Wells, in June, 1856, became Superintendent of Public Schools in Chicago, Ill. 
In this new field of labor, his large and varied experience as a teacher, his 
wide and careful observation in every grade of school, his constant and thorough 
study of educational literature, and his indefatigable industry, have secured for 
him the highest reputation as an administrative officer and an enlightened 
educator. His “English Grammar” enjoys a wide circulation as a text-book, 
and his “Graded School” has taken its place in the educational literature of the 


country. 





* For an extended memoir—see “Barnard’s American Journal of Ed .cation,"’ Vol. VIII. 




















THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION: 
ITS NATURE AND OBJECTS. 
BY JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction in Boston, Mass. 





Lapvizs ann GentLEMEN :—The position in which I find myself 
placed by the choice of the association—a position unsought, un- 
desired, and undeserved—bestowed no doubt, as a compliment to 
the section’ of the country, and particularly to the state in which I 
live and labor, and to be relinquished gladly at the close of this ses- 
sion,—imposes upon me the duty of inaugurating these proceedings 
by an introductory address. 

And perhaps I may be expected to attempt, by an elaborate per- 
formance, either in the exhaustive treatment of some single topic, 
or in the presentation of a comprehensive summary of our proper 
aims and purpose, to strike the key-note of the occasion, and thus 
in a manner to give direction and tone to the discussions which 
may follow. But this is not whatI propose. Indeed, since this 
meeting was determined upon, at a late day, it has not been in my 
power to make adequate preparation for such a task. But what, 
under other circumstances, and in quieter and happier times might 
have been expected, and might have been attempted, is scarcely 
required now. It is not from my lips, it could not be from any hu- 
man lips, that that strain of eloquence, of learning, or of wisdom, 
is to flow, most competent to shape and inspire the debates and 
deliberations of this body of American educators, at this time and 
in this place. 

The great and unparalleled conjuncture of our public affairs, the 
unprecedented perils in which our national existence has been, and 
is now involved, the sharp and tragic realities of our mighty strug- 
gle, demanding the work of all hands, the thoughts of all heads, 
and the devotion of all hearts, the sacrifice of so much of the best 
blood of the nation, the necessity to provide for the security of 
peace, whan peace shall come; these things are what must and will 
fire our hearts, and bias our thoughis, and direct our aims, and 





* Introductory Address before the National Teachers’ Association in Chicago, August 4th, 
1863 ; by the President, John D. Philbrick. 
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influence our speech and action. Till peace and union, and the set- 
tled state of order are restored, loyal hearts can not but everywhere, 
and at all times, vibrate in unison with the key-note uttered by the 
mouths of the cannon which spoke on the memorable 12th of April, 
1861, from the casemates of Sumter, in defence of free government, 
of christian civilization, of the rights of man. That utterance 
meant duty,—duty to God, duty to our country,—duty to one 
another. And our topics, treatment, thoughts, views, must be 
moulded and tinged by the circumstances and exigences of this per- 
ilous crisis, this mighty conflict, and as patriotic educators, we must 
necessarily keep uppermost in our minds, at such a time as this, the 
relations of education to the national life, to political morality, and 
the stability of free institutions of government. ; 

It seems proper, however that I should present, briefly, some 
facts and suggestions respecting the nature and objects of our asso- 
ciation, and the sphere of its operations and influence. 

It is now six years since this association was organized. It origi- 
nated in a call signed and issued by the Presidents of ten State As- 
sociations, inviting teachers throughout the United States to assem- 
ble in Philadelphia on the 26th of August, 1857, for the purpose of 
organizing a National Teachers’ Association. It being the express 
design of the movement to institute a society which should be 
strictly professional in its character, the invitation was not extended 
to the friends of education generally, but was limited to persons act- 
ually engaged in the business of education. The language employed 
is this; “We cordially extend this invitation to all practical teach- 
ers in the North, the South, the East, and the West, who are will- 
ing to unite in a general effort to promote the educational welfare 
of our country, by concentrating the wisdom and power of numer- 
ous minds, and by distributing among all the accumulated experi- 
ences of all who are ready to devote their energies, and to contri- 
bute of their means to advance the dignity, respectability and use- 
fulness of their calling ; and who, in fine, believe that the time has 
come when the teachers of the nation should gather into one great 
educational brotherhood.” 

In pursuance of this call a meeting was held at the designated 
time and place. It was well attended, and was composed of gen- 
tlemen from the different sections of the country, many of whom 
had won a title to confidence by their eminent services in the cause 
of education. These gentlemen proceeded to organize the associa- 
tion by the adoption of a constitution and the election of officers. 
On each of the three succeeding years, a large and successful annual 
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neeting was held—in 1858, in Cincinnati, fifteen states being repre- 
sented; in 1859, in Washington, representatives from seventeen 
states being present ; and in 1860, in Buffalo, with a representation 
from nineteen different states, and from the Federal District. The 
proceedings have been published each year in pamphlet form, incla- 
ding a part of the lectures and papers, which have been character- 
ized by a good degree of ability, learning, and sound practical wis- 
dom. Thus, in brief, stands our record up to 1860. 

No annual meeting was held in 1861 or in 1862, the all absorb- 
ing exigences of the war, and the impossibility of securing a repre- 
sentation from the seceded states seeming to justify and render 
necessary a temporary suspension of our operations as a society. 

But the period of inaction has passed, and we have reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves that it has not resulted in decay and dissclution. 
As individuals, and as an Association, we still live, and after the 
lapse of three years we meet again in largely increased numbers, 
and with renewed strength, here in this great Metropolis of the 
Northwest, the most marvelous creation and monument of American 
enterprise, as well as the most striking illustration of the rapid 
growth and expansion of American civilization. 

And it would be an unpardonable neglect of a manifest duty, if 
we should not feel and acknowledge, with profound gratitude, the 
favor of Heaven in thus permitting us to assemble here and now, in 
such force, undisturbed, and in protecting to such an extent the inter- 
ests of education which we represent, notwithstanding the calami- 
ties which have befallen the nation. 

The distinctive peculiarity of our organizatian is found in the fact 
that it is both national and professional. It is the only educational 
body of a truly national character now existing in America. Our 
educational associations for the past thirty years have been for the 
most part limited to a state or section of the country; and though 
their usefulness is beyond question, their tendency is no doubt to 
strengthen local prejudices, and to perpetuate local ideas and systems. 
The American Institute of Instruction, though a highly useful and 
honorable society, whose influence has been, and is now widely felt, 
is mainly supported from the School Fund of Massachusetts, and 
during the thirty-three years of its existence, it has held but one 
meeting beyond the limits of the New England States—most of its 
working members having their residence in a few of the Atlantic 
States, and therefore it can not justly claim to be what its name 
implies, and what it was intended to be—truly national in its scope 
and operations, 
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But the national character of this body is evident in its design _ 
and origin, in the place of its meetings, in the generality of its re- 
presentation, and indeed in its whole history. In fact the proof is 
before me. I see within these walls delegates from nearly every loyal 
state, not only in the Valley of the Mississippi, but beyond the 
Alleghanies, and on the Atlantic shore, gathered here at a point 
nearly a thousand miles from the place of the first meeting. 

The constitution provides that membership shall be restricted to 
those who are actually engaged in education as a business, either as 
teacher, superintendent, or editor, thus securing to it a strictly pro- 
fessional character. This provision, it is believed, will tend to insure 
both its efficiency and its perpetuity. The American Association 
for the Advancement of Education, which was instituted at Phila- 
delphia in 1849, and which flourished six or seven years, exerting 
an extended and beneficial influence, was indeed national in its char- 
acter, but it was composed of friends of education as well as teach- 
ers, and not of persons wholly devoted to the business of education. 
And hence it lacked the essential elements of vitality, and is now 
known only as a thing in the past. It was destitute of that prin- 
ciple of life which is found in that strong cohesion, that enduring 
cement, that bond of union, that close affection, which holds to- 
gether those of the same guild and craft and profession, with ties 
which, though light as air, are strong as links of steel. 

Its design and scope are no less comprehensive than the plan of 
its organization.~ These as set forth in the preamble to the consti- 
tution, are “to elevate the character and to advance the interests of 
the profession of teaching, and to promote the cause of popular 
education in the United States.” Thus while designed to admit to 
membership and participation in its proceedings, the representa- 
tives of all grades and descriptions of educational institutions, 
whether public or private, from the humblest infant school to the 
highest university, the sphere of its operations is co-extensive with 
our country’s territory and its educational interests, aspiring to em- 
brace the whole subject of instruction and training for the rising 
generation in all quarters of the Union. With a title so compre- 
hensive, and with objects so vast and important, we have ventured 
to present ourselves before the community and the world. It be- 
comes us therefore, to consider well the responsibility of the posi- 
tion we have assumed. We ought to endeavor to raise our minds 
to the height of the great argument. We ought to take large 
views. We ought to be catholic in spirit, knowing no sects in re- 
ligion, no parties in politics. We should come to this work and to 
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tnese deliberations, bringing with us no local prejudices, no state 
jealousies, no sectional bigotry. We should come with ideas and 
sentiments circumscribed within no geographical limits, hemmed in 
by no mountain ranges or river courses, by lines of latitude or lon- 
gitude, but with a broad comprehension of intellect and feeling, 
with minds and hearts large enough to embrace all the interests we 
profess to pk yieme—meam ever that we have “one hope, one 
lot, one life, one glory.” 

The first great object to which our efforts are » pledged; is to ele- 
vate the character and advance the interests of the profession of 
teaching. 

Many fine things have been said concerning the mission of teach- 
ers, but after all that has been said, in all ages, upon the subject, 
more than justice has not been, and never can be done to the theme. 
We may say with Channing, that there is no office higher than that 
of a teacher of youth ; for there is nothing on earth so precious as 
the mind, soul, character of the child; or, in the language of Everett, 
that the office of the teacher, in forming the minds and hearts of 
the young, and training up those who are to take our places in life, 
is all important ; -or in the words of President Humphrey, that the 
schoolmaster literally speaks, writes, teaches, paints for eternity ; 
his pupils are immortal beings, whose minds are as clay to the seal 
under his hand. But such generalities, however just and true, fail 
to convey to our minds an adequate or vivid conception, either of 
the actual or possible results of the teacher’s work. 

Let us look at this subject a little more in detail. Let me con- 
duct you, in imagination, to a modest edifice erected for the purpose 
of primary education, in a retired street in one of our Atlantic cities. 
Let us enter and observe the occupants and their doings. Here are 
fifty or sixty children, of both sexes, in the first year of their school- 
ing, being from five to six years of age. The presiding genius who 
receives us so courteously, welcoming us in tones of peculiar sweet- 
ness, is a lady whose natural endowments and opportunities of edu- 
cation have combined to form the true teacher. The cleanly, tidy, 
well behaved children, seem to be under some magic influence, 

‘Some of them are from homes of poverty and ignorance, and yet 
they appear like a company of brothers and sisters. Their happy, 
cheerful faces suggest no unpleasant restraint, and yet perfect order 
reigns. Here you seem to see for once the solution of the eternal 
problem of uniting liberty with law, freedom with government. 
Every one is intent upon work as though it were no task, but an 
agreeable pastime. The lessons proceed. How the mind of the 
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teacher seems to enter into the minds of the pupils! With what a 
combination of patience, gentleness, sympathy and energy every 
process is conducted. How the minds and hearts of these children 
open to receive instruction as the flower opens to light and rain! 
Weariness is prevented by frequent and regular alternations of work, 
play, and physical exercise. The air is kept pure and the tempera- 
ture equable. Here we see these scores of children, without the 
loss of a day, are at once set forward on the true path of moral and 
intellectual life; conscience is awakened, and its dictates practically 
obeyed; manners are formed ; right habits are acquired; curiosity 
is aroused and gratified by imparting rational instruction. They 
are taught what they need first to know, for comprehending more 
easily what is to follow. Nothing is learned which they will need 
to unlearn ; their first operations being so guided, that without alter- 
ing any of their habits, they can more easily produce what is excel- 
lent in future, They are beginning to learn to love the good, the 
beautiful, the true. . Their teacher is to them the model and pattern 
of all excellence. Here we feel sure that the twig is bent in the 
right direction ; and yet this is no fancy sketch. 

Let us now imagine that the nation’s whole bright tribe of child- 
hood, were thus instructed and trained up in the way they should 
go—so educated not only in the first year of their schooling, but 
that in each successive grade of their course they should be carried 
forward with a corresponding perfection of skill, till they go out 
into the world, whether graduating from the district school, from 
the high school, or from the university,—let your imagination con- 
ceive what would be the results, what moral rectitude, what mental 
ability and accomplishment would be achieved, and you have some 
notion of the mission of teachers considered in a national pint of 
view. 

Now just in proportion as we elevate the character and promote 
the interests of the profession of teaching, we shall approach the 
realization of this ideal of the teacher’s mission. 

And if we look back over the educational history of America for 
the space of a quarter of a century, we shall find much to encour- 
age and stimulate our efforts in this high endeavor. Within that 
period a great and salutary change has taken place respecting the 
vocation of teaching. Its advancement in respectability, influence 
and efficiency, has been marked and rapid. The number of able 
and learned persons of both sexes who are devoted to it, has been 
increased many fold. The rate of compensation has been increased 
probably fifty per cent. Its labors have been rendered more agree- 
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able and attractive by the classification and grading of schools, and 
by-the vast improvements which have been made in school archi- 
tecture. At the dedication of one of the large grammar schools in 
Boston, a year or two ago, a member of the Corporation of Harvard 
University, a wise man who weighs his words, said in presence of 
the late president of that university, and an ex-president, that the 
head of such a school was the president of a college to all intents and 
purposes. The establishment of normal schools, now found in most 
of the educating states, may be regarded as a substantial recogni- 
tion of teaching as a distinct and liberal profession. Well did Mr. 
Mann say at the dedication of the first normal school house ever 
erected in America, “I consider this event as marking an era in the 
progress of education on this continent and throughout the world.” 

Already the highest literature of the day is beginning to class 
teaching with the learned professions, an admission of no little sig 
nificance. In consequence of the great increase of desirable situa- 
tions in teaching and superintending schools, some of the best grad 
uates of our colleges are beginning to choose this profession in 
preference to those of law, medicine, and divinity, as affording an 
inviting career for a young man of generous ambition, who wishes 
to make the most of himself as a man, and at the same time to em 
ploy his talents for the improvement of the lot of his fellow crea 
tures. In view of such facts as these, we can not but feel encour 
aged to pursue the objects of this association with zeal and ani 
mation. 

One of the principle means of elevating the character of teachers 
is to increase the demand for accomplished teachers. And this de- 
mand will be increased as the progress of education is advanced, 
and its value is appreciated. After all that can be done for the im- 
provement of education, it is substantially what the teachers make 
it. The stream can not rise higher than its fountain. If asked to 
describe in the fewest words, the best system of public instruction, 
I should say it is that which secures and retains the services of the 
best teachers. To accomplish this, three things are requisite : 

1. The situation of the teacher must be made desirable, by ade- 
quate compensation, by good treatment, by suitable accommoda- 
tions, and by limiting the labors to the requirements of health and 
self-improvement. 

2. The mode of selecting and appointing teachers should be such 
as to encourage the competition of the best qualified candidates, 
and to give merit the preference over every other consideration. 

3. The proper means should be employed to secure continued 
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self-improvement on the part of teachers; and with this view they 
should, as far as practicable, be commended, promoted, and rewarded 
in proportion to their advancement, and degraded or removed for 
delinquency and neglect of duty. 

As in this country the control of educational affairs rests ulti- 
mately with the people, the accomplishment of these objects requires 
that the popular mind should be enlightened upon the subject. 
Here then is the great paramount work which, as members of this 
association, we should keep in view—to diffuse useful information 
on the subject of education. The nature and objects of education, 
its value and importance to the individual, to the community, and 
the state; the kind and degree to be desired; the means and meth- 
ods of securing it,—these are the great leading topics in regard to 
which the people need to be informed. Every teacher owes it to 
his profession, as well as to the cause of education, to improve 
every available opportunity to promote this object, by his pen and 
voice, and by aiding in the circulation of educational documents. 

Public opinion should be especially educated to a liberal, though 
judicious provision, for the support of institutions of learning. It 
is a capital error to suppose that a high standard can be maintained 
ata cheap rate. I have seen, not without sentiments of disappro- 
bation, a competition in certain cities and towns to see which can 
show the smallest expenditure per scholar. I should rather take 
pride in showing how large a sum is expended, provided that the 
outlay can be proved to be judiciously employed. Educational re- 
ports, both local and state, constitute the principal channel through 
which this information is to be diffused. Who can estimate the 
vast influence of the twelve Reports of Horace Mann, as Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education? His fifth Report has 
probably done more than all other publications within the last 
twenty-five years to convince capitalists of the value of elementary 
instruction as a means of increasing the value of labor. 

Notwithstanding the advance which has been made in the rate of 
wages paid to teachers, inadequate compensation is by far too gene- 
ral. I measure. the standard of education in any city or town by 
the rate of salaries paid the teachers. There may be exceptions in 
particular schools. Still, in my judgment, this is the best general 
‘ test. Asa rule, talent is sure to go where it is best appreciated 
and rewarded. On this point school officers and the people are not 
sufficiently enlightened. We should endeavor to make every body 
understand that cheap education must generally be poor education, 
and that good education must cost money. 
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But what belongs to teachers themselves to do more than any 
thing else, in furtherance of the objects of our Association, is the 
study of the science and art of education—that department of 
knowledge which is strictly professional. The want of enterprise in 
this respect, I think, may justly be charged upon teachers as a body. 
Nor is this deficiency peculiar to any particular class or grade of 
teachers. It applies to professors in colleges as well as to teachers 
of common schools, to those who are engaged in the business of 
education as a permanent profession, and to those who make it a 
temporary sojourn while on the way to another profession, Of 
the one hundred thousand teachers in the country, how few are 
thoroughly versed in the educational literature of the day? Buta 
small part of this number ever see even an educational periodical. 
A still smaller part have read any books on the subject of educa- 
tion. And how very few even of those who are receiving the higher 
salaries can boast of a respectable educational library. Scarcely 
any foreign books relating to the subject are imported, and the num- 
ber of volumes annually published and sold in this country is, I had 
almost said, ridiculously small, considering the number of persons 
who ought to be readers of such works. If proof of this unwel- 
come truth was needed it would be sufficient to refer to a single 
publication—I mean Barnard’s Journal of Education—which has 
now reached its thirteenth volume, a library in itself. Costing little, 
considering the amount of matter it contains, embracing exhaustive 
treatises on almost all departments of education; yet, I am told 
that the number of copies sold has not been sufficient to pay for the 
stereotype plates. This fact is not complimentary to American 
teachers as abody. Of the numerous teachers whom I have known, 
how few can I name who have made education a study, who have 
read to any considerable extent on its philosophy, its methods, its 
institutions, its biography, and its literature. Here, then, in my 
judgment, is found, to-day, the most practical and efficacious means 
of a speedy elevation of the character of our profession. Of course 
a broad and solid basis of general education is an indispensable re- 
quisite to form the accomplished teacher, but let every teacher, ac- 
cording to his ability, procure and read the best books and periodi- 
cals on education, and incalculable benefits would be the results. It 
would work a revolution in the profession, and at the same time, 
prove an efficient means of promoting education. 

Professional study consists mainly in learning from the experience 
of others. This is the means and condition of all progress, With- 
out it civilization itself would be impossible. I know of nothing 
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more unwise in teachers than that disposition which too many have 
to rely solely on their own personal experience for information re- 
specting their vocation. Such teachers rarely attain to even medi- 
oerity in their profession, and never to eminent success. The most 
successful are those who learn from others as well as by their own 
experiments. 

I would commend the wise words on this point taken from “The 
Schoolmaster,” the earliest, and one of the best works in the lan- 
guage on education, by Roger Ascham, who was himself thoroughly 
umbued with the wisdom of the ancient philosophy : 

“ Surely long experience doth profit much, but most, and almost 
only to him that is diligently before instructed with precepts of well 
doing. For good precepts of learning be the eyes of the mind, to 
look wisely before a man, which way to go right, and which not. 
Learning (the recorded experience of others,) teacheth more in one 
year than experience in twenty; and learning teacheth safely, when 
experience maketh more miserable than wise.” 

I have spoken of only one of the objects of our Association,—that 
of elevating the character and advancing the interests of the pro- 
fession of teaching. The other great object of our efforts, as set 
forth in the preamble to our constitution, is “to promote the cause 
of popular education in the United States.” Time will not permit 
me to enlarge upon this province of our labors. But of this we 
may be assured; whatever tends to elevate and improve the char- 
acter and qualifications of teachers, contributes also to the progress 
of education; and on the other hand, whatever tends to advance 
the cause of education, must, at the same time promote the inter- 
ests, and improve the character of teachers. The two objects, 
therefore, for which we profess to work, are essentially one and the 
same. 

In conclusion I present the following summary of the recent 
movements and improvements in education, and of what, in my 
judgment, ought to be done to promote the cause. 

I. Recent movements and improvements. 

1. Primary schools have been much improved. 

2. Progress has been made in reference to truancy and compul- 
sory education. 

8. Much has been done to introduce and to perfect Object 
Teaching. 

4. Physical education has been greatly advanced. 

5. Much has been done to perfect courses of study for high, 
grammar, primary, and district schools. 
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6. A beginning has been made in establishing Technological and 
Industrial Institutes. The establishment of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, in Boston, is an important movement for the 
application of science to the practical arts. 

7. Public attention has been strongly turned to the subject of 
military education, and the necessity of competitive examinations 
for admission to the National Military and Naval Academies is be- 
ginning to be agitated. 

8. The thorough grading of schools wherever it is practicable, 
has now become the settled policy of all enlightened educators. * 

9. Great progress has been made in establishing free public high 
schools. 

10. Public libraries in cities, towns, and school districts, have 
been greatly multiplied. 

IL Measures to be encouraged and advocated by the association 
* for the advancement of popular education. 

1. The appointment of professor of education in every import- 
ant college and university. 

2. The appointment of superintendents of public instruction in 
all states, counties, cities, and important towns. 

3. One or more normal schools should be established and main- 
tained at public expense in each state. 

4. The teachers of each state should maintain and conduct an 
educational periodical. 

5. Teaching should be legally recognized as a profession. 

6. The condition of teachers should be ameliorated by the pay- 
ment of better salaries, and the requirement of less work. 

7. Educational associations should be maintained in every state, 
county, and town. 

8. Teachers should devote more attention to the study of the 
science and art of education. 

9. A national bureau of education should be established at Wash- 
ington. 

10. A system of free public schools, comprising the primary, 
grammar, and higher grades, should be established, and supported 
by taxation in every state where such a system does not exist. 

11. All schools should be graded where grading is practicable. 

12. Educational men should be appointed to fill educational offi- 
ces of every description. | 

13. Moral and religious training ought to be made much more 
prominent than it is. 

14. The whole rising generation should be instructed in the prin- 
ciples of our republican government. 
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These are some of the topics which I would suggest for the future 
consideration of this association. And now 

Fettow Tracuers :—Let us rejoice that we live in a day, and at 
@ period of unexampled opportunities for usefulness and honorable 
effort. Let us congratulate each other that we have the blessed 
privilege of assembling in this place, from regions widely remote, to 
take counsel for the promotion of the moral and intellectual culture 
of the whole people—the highest earthly interest of society. While 
our sons and brothers, and friends, are on the field of battle, with 
arms in their hands, fighting and pouring out their life-blood for the 
preservation of our national integrity and Union, for the defence of 
free institutions and christian civilization, let us strive to act well 
our part by endeavoring to make our country worthy of such sacri- 
fices and such heroes. Let us remember that peace hath her victo- 
ries, and that it belongs to us to act a strenuous, patriotic, and he- 
roic part for the welfare of our country, to go forth conquering, and 
to conquer in the domain of ignorance, achieving those peaceful 
triumphs which will insure our future prosperity and success, and 
enable us worthily to fulfill our destiny 
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So intimate and mutual is the relation of mind with matter, the 
mental with the physical, that the one can not be neglected without 
detriment not only to itself, but also dragging the other down to 
the same low level. 

The body is constantly influencing the mind, and the mind as con- 
stantly influencing and controlling the conditions of the body ; hence 
intellectual and physical culture and training should “go hand in 
hand ;” if permitted, or by us forced to go apart, either will stray 
from its appropriate sphere, resulting in feebleness, failure, and pre- 
mature decay, and the fate will be that of a “ house divided against 
itself.” 

The laws of nature will not, can not be broken with impunity. 
Every attempt to cultivate the intellect, independently of its codr- 
dinate power, the body, must end, yea will end, in an ignoble failure, 
or a miserable defeat; but when these two powers so intimately by 
the Almighty connected, are made to act in unison and harmony, 
any thing within the limits of possibility, may be accomplished. 

So apparent or demonstrable has been this mutual relation, that 
thoughtful men and educators, in ail ages, have studiously sought to 
know how the one ean be exercised for the greatest development 
and vigor of the other. 

The necessity of training the powers of the mind by due bodily 
exercise has been acknowledged in all states of society, from the most 
primitive to the most enlightened. 

As teachers we have committed to our care and parental keeping, 
beings of a material and an immaterial nature, not divorced, or by 
us to be divorced ; but they are, and ever must be, mutually depend- 
ent on each other, and they should be so recognized by us, and prop- 
erly trained and developed, in order that our pupils may grow up to 
the full stature of those made in the image of God. 

The importance of systematic, rigid physical training, is now con- 
ceded by most educators; indeed so generally is it acknowledged, 
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that any argument in its favor is unnecessary for the purpose of 
arousing teachers to a proper sense of its value as a means of 
culture. 

It is apparent to the most casual observer, that the Anglo Amer- 
ican race has been deteriorating for a series of years. What teach- 
er especially, has failed to observe, how common in the school-room 
is the “ cramped stooping posture,” the crooked spine, the contract- 
ed chest, the dull languid eye, the pale, haggard cheek, with its 
bright hectic, marking its possessor as a sure victim of that fell de- 
stroyer of our happy homes, consumption. 

Conscious as we are of the sad decay going on around us, 
how to remedy the evil and restore pristine vigor to the youth of 
our land, through the legitimate channels of instruction, is now in- 
teresting the leading educators of the age. 

Within a very short time a wonderful impulse has been given to 
the subject of physical education, and the attention of the wisest 
heads and kindest hearts has been turned in this direction, till some 
kind of systematic physical culture is expected, yea, demanded in 
our public schools. 

I trust the current which has so auspiciously begun to flow, may 
run stronger and deeper, till all teachers shall not only be convinced 
that they have been derelict in this matter, but shall hasten to 
do works meet for repentance. Physical culture should be promoted 
systematically and persistently till it assumes a position in our pub- 
lic schools commensurate with its importance. 

The particular form it shall take or the methods adopted for car- 
rying it out, will long remain a matter of abstract and experimental 
investigation, each person interested, (and there is no live teacher but 
what is or should be interested,) contributing something of his experi- 
ence and thought toward the realization of the grand object—the 
highest efficiency and well being of mankind, morally, intellectually 
and physically. 

The expediency or practicability of introducing direct physical 
culture into our schools by gymnastic or calisthenic exercises has 
been, and is still, doubted. é 

The term, Gymnastic, conveys to the minds of many, erroneous 
impressions. It turns our school-rooms into mere gymnasia, bring- 
ing with it all the appliances of their intricate machinery. Books, 
slates, pens and pencils, must be exchanged for bars, poles and 
heavy weights, turning the activity of the school-room, induced by 
an interest in mental improvement, into gladiatorial shows and feats 
of athletes. And it is not strange that such impressions should 
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obtain, for gymnastics as practiced formerly in this country, have been 
so encumbered with the endless paraphernalia of the system that 
it has been, and is impossible, to introduce them into our schools. 
However beneficial they may have been, but few have been able to 
receive the benefits resulting from the system, and then only by re- 
sorting to some gymnasium, at a great expense of time and money. 

So exclusive have been the gymnasia of this country that a great 
prejudice has existed against them, as the resort only of the low and 
vulgar, and gymnastics have been considered as tending to prodace 
coarseness of manners and a combative disposition, and to raise 
up a nation of bullies and prize fighters; but this prejudice against 
gymnastics, as such, has been in a great measure overcome by the 
admirable system of New Gymnastics, which is so well adapted to 
interest, please and improve those who become acquainted with its 
beautiful and simple machinery, and practice its symmetrical move- 
ments. 

The Gymnasium, under the new regime, is now the resort of the 
refined and cultivated. Much as we may admire the new system, it 
never can with all its apparatus be incorporated into our school sys- 
tem. Every practical teacher knows that there are insurmountable 
difficulties in introducing into our public schools apparatus of any 
kind, except where a room is appropriated especially to gymnastic 
purposes, and this we know is not practicable, and even if it were 
practicable, we believe that free movements without apparatus of any 
kind, stand preéminently as the best system for our schools, indeed, 
as the only system that can be introduced with any degeee of success 
into the school-room; hence they, and they only, can legitimately 
be called school gymnastics, and so happily are they adapted to 
the labors of the school-room that the question, not only of intro- 
ducing, but of continuing them in our schools, is no more a matter 
of doubt than that Arithmetic, Geography, or any other essential 
branch of education should have its appropriate place in our school 
system. The use of apparatus of any kind is, and ever will be, a 
source of annoyance and torture to the teacher. We are supplied 
by one Creator with all the apparatus needed. “God never made his 
work for man to mend.” Wands, bean-bags, dumb-bells, rings &e., 
must be bought, dropped, mislaid, lost or broken, so that when the 
hour of exercise comes round, numerous are the excuses why this orthat 
one can not join the class, till the teacher becomes discouraged, and 
wishes he had never attempted to introduce gymnastics into his school, 
and in his haste condemns ail physical exercise ; while these free 
movements are always “on hand,” and ata given signal all are ready 
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to commence without the vexatious delay of the long preparation in 
distributing the apparatus, and the oft repeated “ready,” and with 
music and song, they constitute the very poetry of motion. 

A series of motions, performed in exact time, either with or with- 
out music, each pupil knowing how many movements to make with 
a certain limb, the precise position to take, when, where, and how 
to change, without dictation from the teacher, the transition from 
One position to another being easy and natural, will be found a most 
agreeable auxiliary in the school-room. 

The great hindrance to the successful introduction of physical exer- 
cises into our schools has not been from a want of interest in the sub- 
ject, but because we have not the inclination, hence think we have 
not the time to arrange a series of exercises which should be both 
pleasant to the spectator, and casy, agreeable, and profitable to the 
pupil. 

The first requisite for the successful introduction of calisthenic 
exercises into any school is, that the teacher of the school, (not a 
special teacher,) should have a series of movements arranged and 
classified. It is folly for any teacher to attempt to have pupils per- 
form any physical exercise with pleasure and profit, unless he has in 
his own mind, a well defined idea, just what movements should be 
made, and he himself is able to make the exact motions required. 

We should have faith in the utility and practicability of any series 
of exercises, as fitted to answer the end desired, and then when we 
have become familiar with them, if we are “apt to teach” in other 
things, we are prepared to instruct our own pupils. 

“If we want any thing done well, do it ourselves.” If we don’t 
know how, let us learn or leave. These exercises should not be taken 
as a mere pastime, but for the purpose of accomplishing some 
specific object; yet, did I know, that they had no effect upon the 
mental, moral, or physical well being of my pupils, I should have 
them practiced in my school, for the pleasure they afford, and as a 
relaxation from close mental application. Knowing as I do the im- 
mense good, mental and physical, to be derived from a judicious 
practice of free gymnastics in the school-room, I would insist that 
every pupil, unless disabled, should take some arranged series of ex- 
ercises daily. 

When these free movements are understood and comprehended 
by the teacher, they are ready to be practiced at any time, even in 
the midst of a recitation, if perchance it languishes, on account of in- 
attention or weariness, A few moments exercise will cause the blood 
which has on account of close application to study, been crowding 
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toward the brain, and causing stupor, to leap through the veins, pro- 
moting muscular development, quickening respiration and circulation, 
and giving the whole system life and energy. Joy reigns, the dull eye 
sparkles with delight, fun and frolic succeed, and the whole aspect 
of the room is changed, and the pupil prepared to enter upon the 
recitation with renewed vigor. 

It needs no argument to prove that a well arranged series of free 
movements, persistently practiced, will not only be useful in giving 
proper development to the bodily powers, but they will be equally effi- 
cient in developing mental activity by inducing habits of order, and 
exactness in mental operations. Every position properly taken in- 
creases the influence of the will to move the muscle desired; the 
muscle is invigorated and the will strengthened; hence all motions 
should be symmetrical, uniform, precise; merely moving the limbs 
does not constitute a gymnastic exercise. 

There should be a determination ofthe mind how a certain mem- 
ber of the body is to be moved to constitute a given position, and 
the members moving in obedience to the will, should make the 
predetermined position. 

To raise the arm in a careless, heedless way, and let it fall as care- 
lessly, or to thrust out the hand at random without determining be- 
forehand, just where it should stop, and how long it should be in 
the transition from one point to another, can have but little effect 
either upon the mind or body; but when raised to a certain height, 
with a certain velocity and directness, as previously determined by 
the will, this constitutes a gymnastic position, and is beneficial; 
hence, precision must be exacted, and “to render any movement 
definite and exact, a point of departure, a point of termination, and 
the line through which the body or any of its parts must pass, must 
be clearly and precisely determined, as well as the rythm of the 
action itself.” 

Never should we leave a set of exercises till the utmost uniformity 
and precision is secured; so much so, that the pupils find actual 
pleasure in the perfect performance. ‘“ Whatever is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well.” We soon become weary, yea disgusted with 
any exercise when we are conscious we do it imperfectly. 

Short, active exercises, well done, will afford the greatest pleasure, 
and lay the foundation for successfully carrying out a well developed 
plan, embracing variety and system. 

A proper system of school gymnastics is not confined to the mere 
motions of the limbs, by occasional exercise in the school-room. It 
is more general ; it looks beyond the present out into the illimitable 
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fature ; it endeavors to make man, as he is, the noblest work of God, 
rendering mind and body susceptible of all the power, all the per- 
fection of which they are capable. Its great object and aim is im- 
mediate good, and prospective happiness. 

Nothing is more important, or more conducive to the happiness and 
health of our pupils, and their progress in study, than the ordinary 
positions of sitting and standing which they assume in school, and 
certainly no habits will cling to them with greater tenacity in after life. 

What volumes of wisdom in the injunction of the wise man. 
“Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” 

Such being the force of habit, we ought to adopt such methods 
of standing and sitting as will insure for our pupils elegance of man- 
ners, and grace and dignity of carriage, combined with the best 
physical development. 

Pupils should be required to sit in a certain position, a few min- 
utes at a time, then change to some other, the positions being such 
as are adapted to their ease and comfort, and graceful and proper 
for them to take at all times, and in all places, instead of being per- 
mitted to loll at pleasure during school hours. Though it may 
seem a rigid plan thus to make pupils sit, they will not only acqui- 
esce in the arrangement, but delight in it, on account of the uniform- 
ity and beauty; and with little effort on the part of the teacher it 
can be secured. 

Great care should be taken with the standing and walking posi- 
tions of pupils. To walk on tip-toe with hands clasped behind, 
though quiet may be secured, the greater good of comfort and health 
issacrificed. Itis impossible thus to walk erect; the head is neces- 
sarily thrown forward, the chest cramped and every motion is un- 
natural. The habit of having the arms folded in front either in sit- 
ting or standing is neither graceful nor healthy. Let pupils sit erect, 
shoulders thrown down and back, arms hanging naturally by the 
side or akimbo, hands resting on hips. Let them assume such at- 
titudes as will conduce to their present comfort and future happi- 
ness. Make the child as near as possible what you would have the 
man or woman. 

The man of erect form and commanding presence, such as a 
correct system of gymnastic free movements develops, is sure to 
make a more favorable impression in life than one of sloping form, 
rounded shoulders, and sunken chest. He enjoys better health, pos- 
sesses increased powers for usefulness, realizes more and more that 
he, made in the image of God, has more for which to be grateful 
than he who-goes with bowed head all his days. 
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In introducing free movements into our schools, we should guard 
against commencing too rapidly. Pupils are apt to begin any phys- 
ical exercise too rapidly, and accelerate the movements till they be- 
come confused, and there is no definiteness in them. They should 
be so slow that exactness can be secured. All motions of the 
head should be made very slowly and with measured precision, else 
dizziness will be induced, rendering the movements injurious. rather 
than beneficial. 

Let the breathing be slow and deep, the lungs as fully expanded as 
possible, especially when any sudden outside pressure is applied to 
the chest. In all exercises, inhalation and exhalation should be 
through the nose, the proper organ of respiration. “God breathed 
into man’s nostrils the breath of life.” 

Do not attempt too much at one time. Five or ten minutes is 
long enough ordinarily for exercise, if properly done, and if not 
properly done one minute is too long. If pupils have been system- 
atically trained for any considerable time, they can and will exercise 
one hour with less apparent fatigue than at first, five minutes. 

At first many of the lads in my school, were obliged to sit and 
rest after a few moments exercise ; parents would call requesting me 
not to compel their boys to exercise, for it made them lame, and 
they really thought I was permanently injuring their boys; and in 
fact, the simple system of free movements which we had adopted 
was made the scape-goat upon which was laid all the aches and 
pains which flesh was heir to; yet with kind, judicious treatment, it 
has not only survived the first trial, but the very parents who at 
first condemned the movements are loudest now in their praise ; and 
I know that for the past three years nothing has been more condu- 
cive to the comfort of the teacher and the benefit of the pupils, than 
gymnastic exercises. 

I might give many examples showing the great benefit which has 
accrued to my pupils since the introduction of regular physical exer- 
cises into the school. One must suffice; a lad who stood at the 
head of his class, who had an active mental organization, but a feeble 
physical development, was told by his worthy mother, when he 
came to my room, not to join in the physical sports with the other 
boys. She could not, she would not, have her boy ruined to gratify 
any man’s whims. I saw the father and mother and tried to reason 
with them, endeavored to show them that judicious exercise was 
just what their son needed. No, it was a hobby of mine, and I had 
better try the system with my own children. When I told them it- 
really did other boys good, made them better and happier, they 
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replied that their son was not like other boys. These parents are not 
alone in the estimate of their children. Every parent thinks his child 
is an exception to the general rule. These kind parents said 
their boy took no interest in play at home, had no desire to 
play with boys on the street, took no delight in the usual sports of 
boyhood, but was a sober, noble, manly boy, caring most for his 
books; he needed very tender care, our calisthenic movements were 
too severe. I loved that boy, as I love all my boys, and I was deter- 
mined, if possible to save him from an early grave. He had, before 
coming to my room, been obliged to be absent much of the time on 
account of his health, and it seemed to me that unless he would ex- 
ercise with other boys he could not complete his school course; I 
believed the positions as taken by others would really be a “ move- 
ment cure” for him, and by much persuasion he was allowed to 
practice with the other members of the class. He soon showed 
signs of improvement, became lively and happy, and during his last 
school year, never neglected to exercise with his class; he was not 
tardy a moment nor absent a day during the entire year, increased 
his chest measurement more than three inches during the year, never 
studied so hard, never recited so well, and never was more happy, 
than when, with the greatest enthusiasm he joined in physical sports. 
And when that good mother took me by the hand as that noble, 
lively, manly boy of hers left my school, with the Franklin medal 
on his neck, an honor to any school, and a praise to any teacher, 
she thanked me for the interest I had taken in her boy, and . especi- 
ally was grateful because I had compelled him to join in our gym- 
nastic exercises; and but a few days since the father of the lad told 
me that he stood at the head of his class in a well known literary in- 
stitution, was a strong, healthy young man, and “I attribute his 
success” said he, “in a great measure to those simple physical ex- 
ercises which I so unjustly condemned.” 

I speak of what I know, and testify of what I have seen when I 
say that scholars are better and teachers happier by the daily prac- 
tice of free gymnastics in school. 

If we as teachers take this matter of physical exercise in school 
into serious consideration, determined to cultivate the physical well- 
being of our pupils as enthusiastically and systematically as we do 
the intellectual, we shall see even in our day, a better and happier, 
because a healthier race, coming on to the stage of action, and 
future generations will rise up and call us blessed. 
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Every man engaged in a lawful and necessary pursuit, can gain 
honor and success, by faithfulness and devotion to it; and he may 
justly consider such a pursuit as important and respectable. As a 
general thing, it is not the business, or the trade itself, but the arts 
and the tricks, or some signal success, which secures preferment and 
honor. The business of the honest and industrious cordwainer, is 
as respectable as that of the cunning pettifogger, or wily politician. 
It is not strange, or unreasonable, that those who become zealous 
and successful in the pursuits they have chosen, should have more 
and more exalted ideas of their importance. 

Being called upon, not long ago to act asa bearer, it was our 
fortune to ride to the grave, with the undertaker, who discoursed 
to us learnedly and eloquently upon the trials, labors, and responsi- 
bilities of his profession, (as he termed it;) and he poured forth a 
profusion of words, to convince us that his business required moral 
qualities and business talents of the very first order; though we 
failed to be impressed with any thing more important in his work, 
than that of decently and quietly burying. the dead out of our sight. 

While we would not detract a single mead of honor, justly due 
to any other profession, nor attach to the work of the teacher, an 
importance or merit which it can not reasonably claim, we must be 
allowed to say, that the longer we live and the more we understand 
the teacher’s mission, the more we are inclined to place it highest in 
the scale of importance, if not of honor. In order to better eluci- 
date the views we entertain, we have chosen to consider “ the Teacher 
as an Artist.” For our present purpose we will define an Artist to 
be a person, who by his own ingenuity, training and skill, makes use 
of natural objects, in representing, combining, and constructing such 
works as may be necessary or useful toman. An imitator or copyist, 
1s not, therefore, necessarily an artist. An artist’s work must be 
necessary and useful, in order to give him a claim to the name and 
character of an artist. It is sometimes said, that “man’s necessi- 
ties are few ;” but we choose to consider any thing necessary, which 
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will aid in securing a more perfect development and training of the 
powers and faculties with which we are endowed. Any human 
work is useful, which truly and legitimately, administers real gratifi- 
cation to any one, or to all the human senses. Why should that 
work or art, for the sake of distinction, be called useful, which 
merely secures for us food, clothing, and luxuries? Why is it any 
more useful to provide means for a good dinner, a good house, or a 
good equipage, than for a good picture, a fine piece of sculpture, for 
good music, or for a good education? Any instrumentality, which 
will administer proper gratification, is useful; and he who creates or 
provides it, is to that extent, a useful citizen and an artist. He, 
then, who designs and executes a true and beautiful picture, or piece 
of statuary, really performs a useful work. The sense of sight, if 
not as necessary to our life, as that of taste, is surely necessary to 
our comfort and happiness. The eye loves to look upon beautiful 
objects, not for its own sake, but for the pleasure it gives to the 
inner—the spiritual being. Again, he who originates a fine thought, 
or prepares the mind for its reception, is doing a useful work, and 
is an artist. He, then, who is engaged in developing and training 
the mind and character of a child, and possesses the proper qualifi- 
cations for such a work, may properly be called an artist-teacher. 
Let not our friends, the professional artists, consider us as ultraists 
or intruders, if as amateurs, in their art, we see fit to apply the name 
of artist to one whose work is to mold the mind and cultivate the 
heart. We think we are not mistaken in our estimate of the im- 
portance of such a work, when we say that the true teacher has a 
higher claim to the name of artist, than he has been wont to claim 
for himself, or than others have been willing to allow. Very many 
of the friends and advocates of the Fine Arts, claim that they stand 
first among the causes which tend to promote civilization and the 
most refined state of human society ; that wherever we find the arts 
in their highest perfection and glory, there we find the most refined 
and elevated human character. We are not now disposed to con- 
trovert these claims, although we consider them unjust, and based 
upon short sighted and superficial views. As friends of true pro- 
gress, we claim that art is the consequent, rather than the antecedent 
of civilization and refinement. Their several influences are doubt- 
less reciprocal; upon the same principle that effects sometimes be- 
come causes, Art will promote civilization, but it is not therefore 
the cause of civilization. The mountain spring will furnish me with 
water; but springs are not therefore the cause of water, but water 
the cause of springs. Those therefyre who invert the order of 
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sequence, in comparing the results of art and of civilization, should 
bear in mind that they do the cause of civilization and moral pro- 
gress, as well as of art itself, great harm. When we hear the advo- 
cates of art, claim, and openly announce, that morals and even 
Christianity itself, are improved and elevated, and beneficially modi- 
fied by the arts, we must conclude that they have failed to recognize 
the fact, that the Religion of Divine Revelation, came from the 
hands of the Great, the Supreme Artist: that whatever defects may 
be exhibited in the exemplification of our huly religion, have arisen 
from the influence of imperfect men; and that He who is perfection 
itself, could have never devised an imperfect plan for the spiritual 
training of immortal beings. It may be true that the church has 
been the patron of the arts; but in no true sense, that the arts have 
been the patrons of pure religion. If the arts have modified Chris- 
tianity, they have done so by introducing materialism and iconism 
in violation of the first and second great commands of Jehovah. 
The arts when used for the service and promotion of religion must 
ever be kept subservient to the perfect principles, which they are 
intended to represent; for as no picture or representation can come 
up in its character and spirit, to the real thing, it is to represent, so 
no degree of art, can improve that heaven-born gift to man, Chris- 
tianity. We have no intention or wish to detract a single iota from 
the real claims of art, or from the merits of artists, nor from the 
value and importance of their productions. Far from it. We seek 
rather to enhance their value and elevate them upon correct prinei- 
ples, by using our mite of influence in trying to make the people 
understand, that he who administers true gratification and pleasure 
to man through the eye, or any of the five senses, is as truely a 
benefactor, as he who can multiply means for healthful food and 
necessary clothing. 

In order the more fully to particularize and illustrate the requisite 
qualifications of the teacher as an artist, we will first consider the 
subject, which is to furnish the theme for his consideration and skill: 
next the kind and variety of material, which is to be used in the 
production of his work; again, the instrumentalities necessary to be 
used; and finally, the object to be secured in the completion of his 
work. 

First, then, the subject of the artist-teacher is a human, moral, im- 
mortal and accountable being, in an undeveloped, untrained, and 
uneducated state. 

This being is to be developed, trained and educated, so as to 
bring out all its powers and capacities. The body, with its eye, ear, 
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and all other physical powers ; the mind, with its various faculties, 
perception, consciousness, original suggestion, abstraction, memory, 
reason, imagination, and taste, constitute the elements of the teach- 
er’s subject, which are to be so educated and trained; or in the 
artist’s language, so thrown upon the canvass, or so hewn and 
polished, as to form a character so perfect, that, in the abodes of 
eternal future bliss, it may be received by the Divine Artist, as a 
trophy of the handiwork of our Great Redeemer. Truly this work 
of the artist-teacher, this subject, the training of an immortal 
soul, is full of inspiration, and can not fail to awaken the warmest 
zeal of all who are qualified to appreciate it, and enter upon the 
dyties which it imposes. What other artist can find a subject for 
his brush, his pencil, or his chisel, with elements of such unmistaka- 
ble value, and of such heaven born perfection? While the subjects 
of the artist-teacher are so few, we see they are rich in suggestive 
clements, and of transcendent importance because they make up all 
that is of real worth in our present or future being. Though the 
teacher has fewer but more valuable elements in his subject than 
the artist, yet the artist has the decided advantage in the number 
and variety of his subjects and objects. Of course in selecting his 
subjects, he may go from the grave to the gay; from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, to please every fancy, and gratify every taste and 
whim, and meet every demand of the market. If he wishes to 
represent a certain portion of the human race, (I will not say how 
large,) who have just brains enough to appreciate the grotesque and 
ridiculous, who ignore and abhor all originality of thought and in- 
vention, by resorting to deception and treachery, he may select an 
ape, whose whole existence is spent in antics, imitations and tricks; 
or he may select for his subject a certain animal, (not to be named,) 
remarkable for its propensity to root, to grunt, and to be contrary, 
to represent another class of the human species, who never seem to 
be so well pleased, as when they can supplant others; grumble and 
find fault, whether things go well or ill; and oppose every thing, 
which they themselves do not propose. Or, he may take a higher 
and nobler subject, for a higher and nobler object, like the /amented 
Cole, in his “ Voyage of Life,” who selected a stream, bearing from 
its source, over currents now gentle, and now rapid, in weather 
clear and calm, or dark and stormy, a little bark, freighted with a 
human immortal, destined, after passing through life’s various stages, 
to reach the ocean of eternity. As already intimated, his subject 
may be trivial or grave, tame or wild, comic or tragic, high or low, 
living or dead, satanic or angelic. Just as different and various may 
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be the objects of different artists. The object of one may be cari- 
eature, of another reality; of one joy, of another, sorrow; of one 
curiosity and self-indulgence, of another, profit and advantage. If 
some of the works of some of our artists should be examined as to 
their merits, and their objects, we might with peculiar significance 
and emphasis inquire, “cui bono?” and in reference to others “cud 
malo?” In reference to the taste and judgment of artists, as to 
the utility and influence of works of art, we are inclined to believe 
that they are not always the most reliable. In fact, it is quite evi- 
dent that the taste of the uninitiated, is in some instances quite as 
pure and elevated as that of many artists. Those artists deserve 
the highest commendation and favor, whose works excite the-purest 
emotions, and incite to the noblest deeds. But it is rather too much 
to say, that some of the works of artists, though they may be true 
to nature, and perfect in their execution, do not awaken improper 
emotions, or even incite to evil. Shall we call his an uncultivated 
taste, which causes an instinctive revulsion and disgust at some of 
the exhibitions of nudity? It is true we may become accustomed 
to look upon nude figures, as we can upon a scene of slaughter, 
without horror and disgust. When the feelings have become blunted 
by frequent views of even a slightly repulsive figure, we find it easy 
to go on from step to step, in the way of indecent exhibitions, until, 
to an eye and taste, thus perverted, and corrupted, a model artist 
may look like an angel. But these facts by no means justify the 
liberties which are taken by some of our artists; neither do they 
prove that the tastes and judgments of artists are to furnish the 
criterion by which to estimate the merits of their works. 

But the artist-teacher, though the number of his subjects is suffi- 
ciently large, finds in them all a sameness, and a measurable uni- 
formity in their general characteristics, which, however, are greatly 
modified by various circumstances and influences. These modify- 
ing influences are found in the nursery, in the streets, as well as in 
the school. As we have before stated the teacher's subject is the 
soul,—the immortal part of our being, which has made its entrance 
into this world of sin and temptation, ready for the impressions of 
the artist-teacher, like the photographic plate or paper, with almost 
instantaneous effect. There is, however, a most striking and inte- 
resting fact to be noticed here, and that is, that the first impres- 
sions made upon these spiritual tablets, are the most vivid, the most 
lasting, and the most difficult to correct or to erase. How vastly 
important then, that he, who makes these first impressions, should 
sv thoroughly understand his work, that he may be sure of making 
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them so nearly perfect at first as that they will nced no correction 
nor erasure ; for this work of correction and of erasure causes not 
only the waste of time, that precious boon to man, bvt an injury to 
the material. The mind is so tenacious of first impressions, that it 
is doubtful whether those which are wrong at first, will ever be so 
corrected as to lose their influence. We are now speaking of course 
of such teachers, as are artists in their profession; who are qualified 
by talent, education and special training, for the work of molding 
the plastic mind. But as all picture-makers and daubers are not 
artists in their professions, so neither are all who sway the rod, or 
sport with the name of teacher, artist-teachers. But, strange as it 
may seem, the courses pursued by the patrons of the painter or ar- 
tist, and of the teacher, are remarkably different; for if they desire 
to procure a fine picture, or a tasteful piece of statuary, they do not 
hesitate at almost any expense, to employ a skillful and well known 
artist; but when they wish to have their children educated and 
fitted for the present and future life, they are too often contented 
with ignorant, untrained and inexperienced teachers. In fact, it is 
an almost universal custom in this money-loving, superficial age, to 
employ the youngest, cheapest, and consequently most inexperienced 
teachers, to begin the work of training, and of making all the jirst 
and prominent outlines of the intellectual and moral character. 
This is a strange inconsistency, and unwise and unprofitable as it is 
strange. Not so did the noble Queen of England, with those pre- 
cious treasures, of Princes and Princesses, committed to her foster- 
ing care by God. For them, the best teachers in all her realm were 
secured, regardless of labor, care, or éxpense. This course has 
proved by the results, to be the true policy, as well as true economy. 

But as the success of the artist depends very much upon the kind 
and the quality of the material which he uses, so the teacher will 
find his success greatly dependent upon the quality and condition 
of the minds committed to him. The artist can generally select his 
material. If he wishes to perform a work which will make him an 
honorable reputation, and stand the test of time and criticism, he 
will select the finest and best material, without regard to cost or 
trouble. If this material should be injured or destroyed, or rendered 
unfit for use, he can readily find a substitute. But the teacher must 
take such materials as are put into his hands. His canvas may 
have become soiled or disfigured; his block of marble may have 
come from a bad quarry; or in other words, the intellectual faculties 
may be weak, exposed to unfavorable influences, to bad parental 
teaching; unrestrained and untrained; or only trained by the cor- 
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rupt and baneful influences of the rabble, and of the devotees of 
pleasure and vice. No matter what may be the condition or the 
quality of mind, as to purity, power and outside influences, the artist- 
teacher must take his subject ; and he is expected, of course, to train 
and polish it, and send it back to his patron, one of the finest speci- 
mens of his art. Every parent believes, of course, that the subject 
from his own quarry, or nursery, is as pure and fine as the best ; and 
if the teacher can not produce a fine work of art from it, he is at 
once condemned as stupid and unskillful. The skill of the teacher, 
like the artist, if he pleases all his patrons, will chiefly consist in not 
only giving the finest kind of finish, to that which is faultless, but 
in covering up, as far as possible, all defects which can not be re- 
moved. But the teacher’s work, not like the artist’s, must be done 
up in a hurry, in a limited time; no matter what may be the de- 
fects, nor how long it may take to correct them. The hard, flinty, 
shaky block, must be chiseled into a graceful, unblemished and 
finished statue, in the same time and at the same expense, as the 
soft delicate and perfect piece of alabaster. We can not particular- 
ize the defects of the materials which come into the teacher’s studio ; 
but if he is a master-workman and an artist, he will be able to detect 
the defects; and will be unfit for his calling, if he can not do it. It 
is no small part of the teacher’s qualifications, if he would succeed 
in his work, to make himself master of that skill, which is necessary 
in supplying the defects of his subjects. As that artist is most 
skillful and successful, who can make a good work of art out of poor 
materials, so that teacher is the best, and worthy of the most honor, 
though it is rarely bestowed, who can make good pupils out of bad 
subjects. 

As to the instrumentalities to be used, the teacher has the decided 
advantage over the artist. High, intellectual and moral qualifica- 
tions, and special training are necessary, and indispensable to dis- 
tinguished success by either; but superiority of intellect and quali- 
fications belongs most especially to the teacher; inasmuch as his 
subjects and materials are more precious, delicate, and valuable; and 
the consequences of failure, or of success, more momentous. The 
almost infinite variety of modes and expedients, to which the teacher 
is compelled to resort, over and beyond those of almost any other 
profession, results from the great variety and different degrees of in- 
tellectual powers, affected by such an infinite variety of influences. 
Even the productions of artists do, and should become important 
instrumentalities in the teacher’s hands. Perhaps no age nor coun- 
try has more highly appreciated the value of pictorial illustrations 
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than ours. It is true that more than two hundred years ago, John 
Amos Comenius, (Bishop of Comna, in Moravia,) first introduced 
successfully the artist’s skill, as a special aid in training the young. 
There may be grave defects in some of the methods of getting up 
illustrated School Books; but it must be admitted that the fine arts 
have an important mission to fulfill among the educational instru- 
mentalities of the age. They should receive attention and an appro- 
priate place in our system of education for the masses, as well as for 
the few. But our teachers must first be required to receive at least 
an elementary training in them, and have their tastes so cultivated, 
that they may be able to perceive and appreciate their utility, as 
well as what is true and false, in what are claimed to be works of 
art. Besides the instruction in the arts must be brought within the 
means and abilities of all, like other common studies. For the 
benefit of the fine arts themselves, should they be taught in all our 
schools. To our schools must the artists look for those who are to 
succeed them, and bear along the honors of the profession. Here 
the artists themselves receive that training which lies at the founda- 
tion of their success. In fact they may be considered the teacher’s 
own handiwork. The artists may make pictures and statuary, but 
it is the work of teachers to make artists. Our distinguished artists 
have not become such by chance or arbitrary fate, any more than 
the distinguished of any other profession. Though no special in- 
structions "may have been given, yet a single word or incident by 
the parent or teacher may have been the turning and starting point 
of the artist’s life. Therefore, let our teachers know how and when 
to delineate the beauties and utility of the fine arts, and the time 
would not be far distant, when the people would appreciate and 
patronize the works of art as much as they deserve. We can not 
here enumerate all the more important instrumentalities of the 
teacher’s profession, but we can not be too emphatic in maintaining 
that all educators, who wish, or expect to become artist-teachers, 
must acquaint themselves thoroughly with the character and the 
use of these instrumentalities. The painter or the sculptor, who 
knows only how to use the pencil, the brush, or the chisel and ham- 
mer, may pencil, paint, chisel and hammer and polish, until the 
mechanical part of his work may equal that of an Appeles, or a 
Phidias, but without a thorough knowledge of the principles of his 
art, his fame and his influence as an artist, would be as circumscribed 
as that of the good man Pollock has described, “ who thought the 
visual line which girt him round, the world’s extreme.” So the 
teacher, whose knowledge and skill in the use of appropriate educa- 
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tional instrumentalities are confined to mechanical reading, spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, definitions of grammar, and the common locali- 
ties of geography, may do well as far as he goes, but he, by no 
means deserves to be considered an artist-teacher; for his pupils will 
be as far from a thorough education, as a block of unformed marble, 
though beautifully dressed and polished, yet wholly unadapted to 
meet any useful purpose, will be from a work of art. 

But what is the object of the teacher’s work, or the end to be 
gained? We must acknowledge that low mercenary motives may 
actuate the teacher in his work, as well as the artist or man of any 
other calling. In relation to the importance of the great end to be 
gained by a thorough education, there can be but little difference of 
opinion; yet we have reason to fear that it is not fully understood, 
nor appreciated by very many who ought to know and realize its 
value best. To repeat what has been said a thousand times, that 
“the teacher’s work is a momentous one,” or to say “that it issecond 
in importance to that of no other profession,” will not probably 
make (others) value or think any more highly of the object of the 
teacher’s work. To say that an object is a good one, and that he 
is worthy of honor, who is laboring, and wearing out his life to ac- 
complish it, is not enough in this money-loving pleasure-seeking, 
and passion indulging age. The calling which ministers most to 
avarice, pleasure, and sensuality, will find the most admirers and 
patrons, and has done so in every age of the world. Not even the 
horrors of civil war, devouring its hecatombs of brave and noble 
patriots, and sending the death-knell into every neighborhood and 
hamlet in our land, can turn those men to sober thought, who are 
devotees to pleasure, passion, and mammon. What signifies it then 
to talk about the importance of the object, which the teacher has in 
view, when that object can not minister to avarice, pleasure, and 
passion? When to accomplish it even, will crown him with no 
wreath of fame or honor in this heartless world? The successful 
money maker and politician,—the man who loves and worships gold, 
and will sacrifice patriotism, country, honesty, and religion, to gain 
money and power, is the hero, The teacher may spend a life-time 
in molding and directing those minds which are to be the ruling 
spirits of the age in which they live, and yet go down to his grave 
with no adequate reward, “ unworshipped and unsung.” The artist 
may die leaving his most meritorious work unappreciated while he 
lives, yet the true admirers of art, may in after time, realize its 
value, and hang it upon their walls as an object of instruction and 
admiration. But where is the niche or gallery for the work of the 
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artist-teacher? Who seeks his portrait? Who raises a monument 
to his name? But since he is no devotee to fame, why should he 
seek to be reckoned among her votaries? Though by no means free 
from the common weaknesses of human kind,—though his ear would 
be pleased, and his vanity tickled by the applauses and the eulogies 
of the multitude, yet their short-sightedness and misconception have 
shut him out from all prospect of such gratification, if indeed he 
should be so weak as to desire it. Yet the day may come, when 
the artist-teacher’s name and fame shall be heralded forth as a bene- 
factor of his race. But what higher object, what nobler and more 
honorable, can any aspirant after true fame, seek than that of develop- 
ing and training the minds and hearts of those who are to guide the 
destinies of nations, and give character to their age? Trace the pro- 
gress of that child, and the changes through which he has passed 
while in the hands of the artist-teacher. Unnaturally forced away 
from the influences of home and mother, which ought to be the 
purest and most potent of any on earth, (though unfortunately not 
always so,) that bright intellect, all undeveloped like the unhewn 
block, has been brought to form and beauty, so that where at first, 
the lineaments of mind could be scarcely traced, now can be seen a 
vigorous intellect, prepared to grapple with all the subtilties and 
profound philosophy of matter and spirit. That moral being, en- 
veloped and tinctured with the corruptions of a fallen nature, has 
been brought out of the mists of sin, through the influence of truth, 
and a pure minded teacher, renovated and sanctified by divine 
power, through human instrumentality, so that, what at first seemed 
incorrigible and hopelessly perverse, has given place to honesty, 
uprightness, and a love for the holy and the pure. 

As the painting or the statue exhibits the thoughts, feelings and 
motives, as well as the skill of the artist, so every child, and every 
adult, furnishes a living specimen, of the habits, mental traits, and 
moral character of their instructors. “Like begets like.” As is the 
artist, so is the picture; as is the teacher, so is the scholar. But in 
our comparison we meet one difficulty. The work of art has had 
one designer, one director, and one executor. Not so with the teacher. 
Rarely does he have the privilege of commencing and directing the 
whole education of the child. From necessity, mistaken policy, or 
whim, the master workman of the child’s character is changed from 
time to time; once in a year or oftener, it may be. The child may 
not be pleased with the polishing and brushing, and the master 
strokes of his artist, and so the tender hearted parent seeks another 
artist. Perhaps there may be a fault in our systems of public in- 
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struction in this respect which needs correcting. Is there not? Here 
we would again refer to England’s honored Queen. Let those who 
would obtain the same happy results in the education of their chil- 
dren, seek the best teacher in their power, and commit to him their 
entire education. Look at that young man who has just emerged 
from the studios of his different artists. Behold the marks of the 
various workmen. Why is that continued scowl or that suspicious 
smirk on those faces? Why that halo of joy, or that cloud of 
gloom? Why that simpering smile, or that forbidding frown? 
Why that cold repulsive mien, or that affectionate and attractive 
grace of manner? Why that constant air of distrust, or that hearty 
expression of confidence? Why that intellectual sluggishness, or 
that mental vigor and life? Why that disagreeable habit, that loutish 
gait, or that tidy, inviting, genteel appearance? Why that moral 
obtuseness and insensibility to the higher and nobler impulses of 
the soul? or that keen perception of right, that sensitiveness to 
wrong, that love of truth and hatred of falsehood ? 

Where indeed do all these numberless traits of the physical, men- 
tal, and moral being, take their origin, receive their culture and 
finishing polish if not from the artists, in the nursery, in the streets, 
and in the school-room? Who more than the artist-teacher is en- 
gaged in giving and directing those influences, which reach from the 
finite to the infinite, from earth, to heaven? and happy indeed is 
he, if to accomplish this great work, be the primary object of his 
labors. Every man, in his life-work, should have two objects, a 
primary and a secondary ; a present and an ultimate; a general, and 
a particular. We have a present and a future state of being—a 
physical and a spiritual nature to care for. Our future spiritual 
being should certainly be the primary object of our care; while the 
present—the temporal, is a secondary though a legitimate and com- 
mendable object, when sought for in subserviency to our spiritual 
being. The teacher may be satisfied with his reward, if he secures 
only the primary object of life; but base indeed is the motive of 
him who enters upon the work of teaching, with no higher-object 
than the honor and emolument of his office. No better are his 
motives, than those of the painter, who copies old pictures or devises 
new ones, merely to supply the market which a corrupt taste de- 
mands. 

Before closing this essay, I should be happy to refer to some of 
the teachers not unknown to fame, who have deserved the name 
of artist-teacher. Before the advent of the Great Teacher, we find 
not a few, whom we shall ever be proud to recognize, if not as found- 
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ers, certainly as prominent leaders and pioneers, in the noble brother- 
hood of teachers. Pythagoras, Socrates, Aristotle, and Plato, are 
names which the profession to which we belong should claim as 
peculiarly its own—they were teachers and educators in the limited 
as well as in the broadest sense of those terms. 

Since the advent of the Great Teacher, to whom, more than to 
all other teachers, we are indebted for all that is pure, regenerating 
and sanctifying in education, the rolls of fame contain a host of 
noble names, whose instructions, and influence as teachers, have 
given character to each succeeding age. Early in the Christian era, 
the best of teachers were sought and employed, by the friends and 
followers of the Great Teacher. The names of Pantenas, Origen, 
and Heraclas, are prominent among others. Almost every country 
of Europe can boast of names of distinguished teachers, who have 
given character to their age through their influence as instructors 
of youth. Every well-read and properly educated teacher should 
be familiar with the efforts of Sturm, Trotzendorf, Spalatus, Come- 
nius, Ratisch, Neander, Hayden, Ascham, Locke, Pestalozzi, Fellen- 
burg, Jacotot, and Arnold: and we might name many others, and 
ewlarge upon the interesting characteristics, which have marked 
their labors and given them signal success. The biographies and 
characters of those artist-teachers, who have given honor and fame 
to our calling, in European countries, as well as in our own, should 
be carefully read and studied ; and here I can not fail to recommend 
Barnard’s “American Journal of Education,” as being for the 
teacher, even more than Blackstone’s “Commentaries ” for the lawyer. 
Yes, the lawyer without his Blackstone, the physician without his 
medical jurisprudence, and the clergyman without his bibie, might 
as well expect to gain fame, success, and honor in this day, as a 
teacher without the “American Journal of Education,” or its equiva- 
lent. The names of those educational heroes whose history this 
Journal has given, will be handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, to encourage other artist-teachers in their toil, whose names 
may be forgotten, but whose works will remain, and whose record 
will be on high. 
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As I was journeying towards this city to partake in the pleasures 
of this gathering I saw upon an island, in the northern part of yonder 
brineless ocean, a little collection of five or six houses, and among 
them one hut that attracted the attention of all our party. It was 
so low, that although the door nearly reached the eaves, a tall man 
might be forced to stoop to enter; it was so poor that neither glass 
nor sash was in its casements. Yet it was a palace wherein a queen 
was reigning and was rearing kings. It was a school-house built 
through the missionary zeal of a noble girl who after procuring its 
erection and gathering in it all the children of the island, gave two 
years’ service to this school of less than a score of children, gratuit- 
ously, and now two other years with a* pay that is merely nominal. 
AsI heard the story of her generous labors, undertaken with no 
thought that they should be known and appreciated beyond the 
narrow confines of that lonely island; I felt a new sense of the 
dignity and grandeur of our profession as teachers and in my heart, 
thanked God that He had called me to such a goodly fellowship, em- 
bracing thousands of these humble but glorious laborers, one in pur- 
pose and devotion, with the teacher of North Manitou Island. 

For as I heard the story, I endeavored to estimate the value of the 
work there, and measure as I would, I found it invaluable. Measure 
it by the cost of re-production, and it is immeasurable. For it is 
impossible to give to one already adult, instruction in the tender 
years of his youth. Measure by its utility and it is immeasurable; 
since the uses, to a man and to the community in which he lives, of 
the knowledge he may have gained and of the culture he may have 
received are innumerable, inestimable, and of eternal duration. Thus 
I was led anew to consider the greatness of the work of educating 
the young; and I thought I might be pardoned if I used this little 
school on Manitou Island as an introduction to the thoughts which 
I hoped to bring forward at this meeting. 

The course of instruction, the true selection and arrangement of 
studies in liberal education, is evidently one of the most important 
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points in this great work, and yet a point which it seems to me is 
not discussed from a right point of view. In special Schools of 
Science and of Art the courses of instruction are frequently well 
considered, and both the selection and the arrangement of the topics 
studied are made upon definite and established principles. Not so 
with reference to our more fundamental schools of general liberal 
culture; in them, whether in the kindergarten and infant school, in 
the common school and academy, or in the college and university, 
either custom rules, or the course of study arises from a balance of 
powers among various teachers or members of a governing body; 
each zealously advocating the claims of some special branch of learn- 
ing. There is no general recognition of any great principles controll- 
ing the whole matter,—no recognition of the need of having those 
principles reduced to a clear code for the government of educators. 

In my own feeble attempts to supply this need,—which I could 
not, when I considered the great ability and zeal of my predecessors, 
and my cotemporaries, flatter myself would be much more success- 
ful than other men’s failures,—I have thought that a general scheme 
for the guidance of liberal education might be safely built, only 
upon one of the three following foundations. 

First, upon a thorough survey of the field of human activity; of 
the duties for which the pupil is to be prepared. 

Secondly, upon a survey of the whole field of things which can 
be imparted by teaching. 

Thirdly, upon a thorough survey of the powers which can be im- 
proved by training. 

Either of these foundations being carefully prepared by an ex- 
haustive survey would afford a safe basis on which wise and skillful 
men could build up a true scheme of education adapted to public 
and general needs, and adapted also, to the more special cases 
of brilliancy and genius, or of feeble mindedness on one or many 
sides. Of course, I assume that a true statement of the proper 
course and mode of instruction is possible, at least to thought, 
which shall include the education of a genius and of an idiot, as 
well as of the mass of men. I assume also, that a true course and 
mode of general liberal culture, built upon either of the three 
foundations above mentioned, would coincide with the true course 
and mode built upon either of the others. The safest mode of pro- 
ceeding, therefore, will be for our best thinkers and writers to survey 
finally all three of these bases, to build upon them schemes of in- 
struction, and by a comparison of these schemes to elicit at length, 
the correct mode. It may be the work of centuries to accomplish 
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this,—but when we look around us and behold what a populous 
wealthy and ancient city has been built about the fork of this little 
river within the lifetime of most of us present, we are emboldened 
to hope that great achievements in intellectual and social life will 
not henceforth require such wearisome years to finish. 

But when we attempt a thorough survey of the field of human 
activity and duty, we find that field so rapidly enlarging and alter- 
ing in its perspective that it is difficult to avoid omissions of parts 
which to day may seem of little worth, and to-morrow may prove 
all-important. At the time when the question was asked, what 
should boys be taught, and it was answered, that which they can 
use as men, it was supposed that Conic Sections were altogether 
idle and useless speculations. For two hundred years the school of 
Plato had studied the properties of those curves, and Apollonius 
had summed up the results in eight books filled with truths of mar- 
velous beauty,—but of no known utility. Perchance it might 
have been then thought that the Conic Sections were unfit to be 
the study of a youth, because he could not put them to any use as a 
man. But after ten times two hundred years had passed, these very 
Conic Sections became the most practically useful of all objects of 
study, and every shipyard, and every ship’s dock, every machine- 
shop, and every railroad track affords the amplest opportunities for 
applying them to practice. 

From the errors into which we might fall by thus contracting our 
ideas of utility, we could be saved only by expanding them to that 
degree that the useful could no longer be distinguished from the 
visionary. Thus our first foundation for a scheme of liberal instruc- 
tin, although theoretically sound, is practically difficult, and will be 
useful chiefly in confirming or correcting and modifying conclusions 
reached through an investigation of the other two. 

The second foundation is a thorough survey of the whole field of 
things capable of being imparted by instruction. Upon this survey 
I have at sundry times made preliminary sketches and published the 
results.* Among those results is a rough map of the field of knowl- 
edge. I divide all human science into five grand divisions accord- 
ing to its subject matter. The first embraces Space and Time af- 
fording us the sciences of Geometry, Algebra, and Arithmetic. 
The second takes in the physical world, giving us the sciences of 
Mechanics, Chemistry, and Physiology. The third embraces the 
actions of men giving us the Arts and Fine Art, Language, and Law. 
The fourth takes in the spirit of man, giving us the sciences of Me- 
*“American Journal of Education,” Vol. v., for Map, see page 14, 45 
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taphysics, Aisthetics, and Ethics. The fifth contemplates the Divine 
Being and gives us the sciences of Natural and Revealed Religion. 
I have on sundry public occasions endeavored to show that this 
rough sketch of the field of knowledge affords the best guide to 
education; that these sciences naturally follow each other in the 
order here given; and are to be learned only in that order, con- 
sciously or unconsciously followed; and that any attempt to invert 
the order leads only to a necessity of teaching the lower truth 
covertly and awkwardly, instead of openly and naturally. 

But I propose to-day to bestow some thought upon a preliminary 
sketch of the third foundation of a true scheme of general liberal 
culture, that is, the survey of the powers which can be improved by 
training. 

A child is a will governing a body, at the impulse of passion, and 
under the guidance of reason. The body, the mind, the feelings, 
and the will,—these constitute the four great divisions of our sub- 
ject, man. The body is of course incapable of education, except 
when living, that is, in connection with the mind and feelings and 
will. The first function of the body is, then, to receive impressions 
from the outward world, communicating sensation to the mind, 
awaking thought, arousing feeling ; their combination exciting de- 
sire, desire ripening into purpose, purpose culminating in volition, 
and volition manifesting itself in muscular movement, a movement 
of the body. This is an epitome of human history, and an inven- 
tory, in brief, of human powers,—capable, therefore, of serving as a 
basis of a true scheme of education. 

The first intellectual or spiritual use of the body is, I say, to re- 
ceive impressions from the outward world, and communicate sefiga- 
tions to the mind. In order to do this well, it must be in a healthy 
condition, and te this end, the teacher is to guard sedulously his 
pupils against all hindrances to healthy growth. Actual growth 
comes only through divine action and divine law,—disease and de- 
formity through hindrances and perversions introduced by error and 
sin. The requisites to healthy growth are, first, healthful food, fresh 
air and sunlight and freedom of motion; secondly, proper alterna- 
tions of rest, such as fasting and sleep and darkness; thirdly, absence 
of poisons and of unnatural excitements of any kind, such as pam- 
pering of the appetites and passions. 

This matter of physical training and of the care of the health, I 
pass by for the present, only beseeching my fellow-teachers not to 
pass it by in the detail of their school labors, I will only allude to 
& single point of detail, because I conceive it to be of such over- 
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whelming importance, so little understood by the majority of teach- 
ers, and neglected by them to the terrible injury of their pupils. 
You who have the care of young children, I beseech you watch 
over their purity. No more fearful loss can befall a child than to 
lose its purity of heart. I beseech you, therefore, to impress upon 
your children with all the eloquence of your affection, this sacred 
rule. Never to do or say any thing which they would be unwilling 
to have you see and hear. Remind them that God always sees 
them, and plead with them frequently and with earnestness, even to 
tears, not to do or say in His sight any thing which they would be 
unwilling to do or say in yours. There are sins which you would 
not warn them against for fear of soiling their minds by the sug- 
gestion,—but press upon them this rule with sincere and affection- 
ate earnestness, and they will seldom need any plainer speech. 

The first intellectual use of the body is to communicate sensa- 
tions to the mind. Whether the power of sense can be increased 
by education is a doubtful and debated point. My own opinion, 
founded upon careful experiments which I have not now time to re- 
late, is that direct delicacy of sense is an original gift, not capable 
of direct increase by training. Physical causes may increase or 
diminish it, as taking cold, for example, may blunt hearing and taste 
and smell, but render the eye sensitive to light,—but by no process 
of education can any such effect be produced. 

A great deal, however, can be done in educating the ability of 
judging on sensations ;—increase of skill can be produced by train- 
ing ;—and increase of skill is equivalent to increase of power. The 
powers of sense, coming logically first in the sketch of human na- 
ture which I have made, and being first of all, powers in the order 
of development in the child’s growth, should be first educated. 
This is done first of all by objects,—and thus the object teaching of 
the modern schools and kindergartens is rightly given to young chil- 
dren. But let me warn young teachers that as there is no royal 
road to geometry, so neither is there any mode of teaching which 
can render an inefficient and indifferent teacher successful. Lessons 
from objects as well as lessons from text-books can be learned by 
rote, and object teaching like recitation easily degenerate into rou- 
tine. No matter what the system is, it may in the hands of sleepy 
and thoughtless teachers, degrade all our schools, like the one visited 
by Dr. Brown, into “aixlent cemeteries of aidication,”—or it may, 
in the hands of earnest, enthusiastic and sensible teachers, arouse 
the pupils to new life and lead them to knowledge and to virtue. 
The object of object teaching is to lead children to observe, but a 
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set of stereotyped questions upon a few dozen specimens in a 
museum box in the school-room will no more teach children to ob- 
serve what is under their feet and around them on their way 
through life, than the setting of tasks in a book for memoriter 
recitation. 

Simultaneous with the development of the powers of sensation, 
is the awakening of a power of perceiving truths independent of 
sense. There can be no direct sensation without indirect conscious- 
ness of your sensation, consciousness of your own existence and 
generally of your possession of a bodily organ through which the 
sensation comes, perhaps of the free movement of the organ to 
bring it into a position to receive the impression from a something, 
which is neither your mind, nor its organ of sensation. The funda- 
mental antithesis of philosophy is, that brought to knowledge, and 
at the same moment, it is perceived that these bodily organs and 
this visible and tangible world, lie in space and time. The soul 
sees by direct inspection the existence and properties of space and 
time, not inferring them logically from the properties of extension, 
nor being forced by a law of mind to a fiction of their existence,— 
any more than it is forced to a fiction of its own existence,—but 
seeing then by a direct inward vision ; having its attention called to 
them, however, by the phenomena of nature manifested in them,— 
just as its attention is directed to its own existence, only at the in- 
stant of its perception of phenomena not itself. These powers of 
direct perception external and internal, are as I have said, to be cul- 
tivated earliest, not with the hope of increasing the actual capacity 
of the soul,—for that seems to vary only by original gift or by phy- 
sical condition,—but with the well-grounded hope of increasing the 
skill of using these powers to an almost indefinite degree. These 
fundamental powers of direct vision of truth are divine and inexpli- 
cable even in their native state, and in their cultivated condition 
afford us the highest objects of adoration and wonder as tokens of 
the kindred of man to the Infinite Deity. By education any one 
sense nray be made to serve the purposes of all the senses, and even 
to supply the place of the higher powers. Thus with those blind 
from birth, hearing although no more acute than in other men, serves 
to give a thousand kinds of information which we can not conceive 
of as coming through the air. What sort of house is this that we 
are passing? I asked a blind friend, and he replied without a 
moment’s hesitation guided only by the echo of his footsteps, “A 
_ little two-story brick house with a low wooden paling fence about 
three feet in front of it.” 
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Next in order, after the powers of direct perception, external and 
internal, comes the powers of memory and mental reproduction. 
That such a power is absolutely essential to the exercise of any of 
the higher functions of the soul will be manifest, when we remem- 
ber that the present is an absolute zero point, and that continuity 
of thought is possible, therefore, only through memory and anticipa- 
tion. ll our life is future or past, the present gives only the op- 
portunities of guiding the transmutation of future into past. 

Memory is in its simplest form only the permanence of the per- 
ception,—more or less vivid. When in the form of recollection it 
becomes the revivification of past perceptions. Finally, in its higher 
forms of fancy and imagination, it remodels and recombines the 
perceptions of the past and projects them into the future,—or 
separates them from actual time and space and throws them into 
an ideal world. 

These powers of memory and imagination, have, in our ordinary 
school studies been greatly neglected, and cultivated only in their 
lowest form of memory. Some teachers, it is true, perceiving the 
poverty of an education which strengthens the memory only, have 
altogether despised the cultivation of that faculty and endeavored 
to appeal to the reason alone. But this course is also against nature, 
it can not be fully carried into effect, because it is an impossibility 
for the reason to act, except upon transcripts furnished by the 
imagination from perception. And therefore imagination must be 
cultivated before reason. Why will we not gracefully bow to the 
decrees of nature and follow her plans! 

In the cultivation of the imagination, it will of course be remem- 
bered, that this culture should also in its subdivisions follow a na- 
tural order. At first, memory alone, and memory of the actual out- 
ward fact,—a description of a thing not now present, but seen and 
handled and smelled and listened to on a previous day ; then memory 
of words and formula by rote,—then the imagination and descrip- 
tion and perhaps drawing of something never seen, but defined and 
suggested by the teacher. In this play of the imagination all sensi- 
ble properties must be reproduced; but the chief care should be 
taken with regard to form, or geometrical figure; by far the most 
important intellectual element in the material world, simply because 
the fundamental element. What is matter but that which occupies 
space ;—and what a material object but matter in a definite part of 
space, therefore having in some sense a form, as its first most essen- 
tial requisite of existence. Geometry is the foundation of learning 
and no other learning is possible except as upheld by that foundation, 
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Geography is the only one of our ordinary school studies which 
tends directly to the increase of the powers of the imagination, 
. Properly taught it is almost exclusively a work of that faculty. It may 
degenerate into a mere remembrance of names and figures,—Chi- 
cago, 150,000 souls, forty years, Lake Michigan 280 miles by 70. 
Bat with a teacher alive to her work, the 150,000 souls, and forty years, 
will stimulate the pupil to conceive of a city, twice as large, or half 
as large, as the one with which alone he is familiar, having grown 
up in his father’s lifetime, and the 280 miles by 70, combined with 
the known figure of the earth, will lead him to imagine the possibil- 
ity of a steamer running at a good speed, in a straight line, twenty- 
four hours without seeing land. 

The imagination acting freely, and pursuing only its own ends, 
produces works of fine art, statue, picture, music, poem and tale ; 
and these also in their time and place, are valuable for the educa- 
tion of the power which created them. 

Then, in the order of that use, comes the reasoning power, which 
by a comparison of the truths gained through perception, deduces 
new truths for the internal vision to seize upon. For the exercise 
and development of this power of reasoning, we depend at present 
chiefly upon leading the pupil to study specimens of reasoning in 
the pure mathematics,—or at a more advanced stage, upon giving 
him treatises upon logic itself. 

It has appeared to me that this method could be greatly improved 
by giving the pupils at the age of fifteen or sixteen years, when the 
logical power begins to be developed, some simple explanation of the 
nature of reasoning, and of the mode of revising proofs, and then 
giving him unsolved problems for the exercise of his own power in 
revising original demonstrations. It is manifest that this process 
need not be confined to mathematics, but can be extended into other 
branches of natural and metaphysical sciences. 

We must not forget that while the intellectual powers guide, the 
passions alone impel to action. Simultaneous with perception in 
sensation is feeling. The sensation not only tells you that some ex- 
ternal things acts upon your bodily organ, but gives you a feeling of 
pleasure or of pain. This feeling is something as indefinable, mys- 
terious and ultimate as thought itself,—heat and cold, hunger and 
thirst, sweetness, sourness, fear, hope, hatred, love, aversion, longing ; 
these words recall to your remembrance past states of your con- 
sciousness in which you knew not only the existence of yourself 
and of some object to which you were in relation, but also of some 
quality in the object which excited in you a peculiar and indefinable 
state of feeling. 
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Feeling accompanies every act of perception, from the simplest 
sense-perception,—as when I touch this paper and recognize its tem- 
perature, texture and surface,—up to the most complex emotions 
accompanying the perception of the grandest truths of politics, or 
of theology, the emotions of patriotism and piety. 

When these feelings directly arouse strong desire they are called 
passions. All feeling excites a certain amount of desire or aversion, 
but some feelings much more than others. Desire and aversion 
bear to feeling somewhat the same relation that memory and fore- 
sight bear to perception. Desire and aversion arise from the re- 
collection of past and the imagination of future feeling. When 
desire or aversion has a certain relative strength it leads to purpose, 
which is the first dawning of that greatest spiritual phenomenon, a 
volition. Desire and purpose are each indefinable and fundamental 
states; the former being the culmination of feeling, the second the 
dawning of will. Finally comes volition, the fulfillment of the pur- 
pose, the voluntary action. 

Inasmuch as these powers are all of them higher, per see, than 
the intellectual powers, it is fitting, if they are capable of educa- 
tion, that their education should be most carefully watched and 
guarded. To preserve the freshness and tenderness of youth, to 
keep the heart open for simple and refining pleasures, to guard 
against the false excitements which exhaust the soul, to foster the 
pure and holy emotions of filial piety, and draw the heart toward 
communion with a Heavenly Father, these are grander ends in 
education than any training of the intellectual powers can be ;—and 
intellectual training is worse than wasted if it be gained at the ex- 
pense of tenderness of heart and freshness of feeling. 

And what else can we say of the importance of training a child 
in such manner that it may not allow its feelings to be cherished 
into evil desires, or fail to have its pure feelings awake right desires ? 
What less can we say of the importance of so training the future 
man that his purposes may all be just and right. And above all, 
how can we say too much of the need of an education, if such an 
education be possible, which shall insure the man perfect command 
over himself, that he may not be infirm of purpose and a tool of 
others more wicked than himself, but setting himself steadfastly, to do 
that which is according to God’s will, may be an accepted and suc- 
cessful co-worker with the Infinite Power, that ever out of evil is 
educing good in infinite progression. 

What do our schools and academies and colleges effect toward 
attaining these highest ends of education, this wsthetic develop- 
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ment of tastes, this moral control of the desires and purposes, this 
religious sanctification? Much, I grant; and yet nothing in com- 
parison with what shall be done when the highest christian philoso- 
phy and culture shall have triumphed in the discovery, and embodi- 
ment in practice, of the true system of public education. Much, I 
grant; and yet very little with a distinct, carefully considered plan 
of action in reference to these points, very little with the acknowl- 
edged end of making these points of more importance than the 
intellectual development. 

I know the practical difficulties which surround the subject. I 
know the danger lest in attempting to cherish virtue you cherish 
hypocrisy, in attempting to cultivate morality you produce formal- 
ity, and in seeking to refine the taste you produce sentimentality. 
I know the practical difficulties, and have seen the evil results of 
attempts to render education more moral and more religious. 

But I know that similar difficulties have beset also every attempt 
to improve the intellectual education of the schools. I have seen 
every improved method of teaching the ordinary branches, so 
abused by enthusiastic and partially enlightened teachers as to 
make the improvement worse than the old method. I have seen 
classes in school, committing to memory and repeating by rote, text- 
books which were written for the express purpose of forcing the 
teacher to leave the text-book and take to the subject. And I can 
not forget that a hundred thousand copies of Peterson’s Familiar 
Science, the most inaccurate school-book I ever saw, have been used 
in the schools of this country, while Chase’s Common School Arith- 
metic, the best text-book on Arithmetic I ever saw, has nearly gone 
out of print. Seeing such errors and difficulties in the way of im- 
proving modes of intellectual training, and yet seeing that, on the 
whole, the mode of teaching is improved, I can not be wholly dis- 
couraged with regard to esthetic and moral and religious education. 

And now having given a rough sketch of the powers of the human 
soul;—the power of perceiving truth through outward sense and 
inward intuition; the power reproducing those perceptions in mem- 
ory, 4nd combining and modifying them in new creations of the 
imagination; the power of comparing them with each other, and 
eliciting new truths through the reason; the power of feeling the 
impression which these perceptions make upon the soul; the power 
of allowing those impressions and feelings to awaken desire or dis- 
gust, by holding them under attention, or turning the attention from 
them’; the power of cherishing those desires until they ripen into 
purposes ; the power of pushing the purpose into execution through 
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volition; having given this rough sketch of human powers, I might 
go on to show that it would afford a correct basis for a scheme of 
education, and that this scheme of education, carefully developed, 
would not differ in its intellectual features from that toward which 
all the sound thinkers of the day are manifestly tending. 

But some teachers may ask me, to what practical end is this dis- 
course? and how shall we as individual teachers best fulfil our func- 
tions, while waiting for the great thinkers of the profession to perfect 
the future course of instruction ! 

I answer that the most directly practical end which I hoped to at- 
tain, was to give you a just sense of the grandeur of the work in which 
you are engaged ; and of the importance of tasking your best powers in 
a calm endeavor to decide for yourselves, what better you can do than 
you are now doing. The field before each one of you, teachers, if 
it be but a little Monitou school of a dozen scholars, is worthy of 
the best efforts you can make. Make those efforts not with feverish 
anxiety lest you shall not succeed, not with a despairing sense of 
your inability ;—much lest with a self satisfied conceit of your supe- 
riority over other teachers ;—but make your best effurts to under- 
stand and to perform your duties, in the calm confidence that God, 
who has appointed us our tasks in life, knows best what we can do, 
and that he asks of us only that we should, with honest sincerity, 
seek to do our best. 

Make your best efforts to understand your duties. The field of 
knowledge is open to you, as to your scholars, and you can in no way 
so well stimulate them to learn, and prepare yourself to teach, as by 
being yourself a student,—enthusiastic in your love of knowledge 
and your eagerness to gain more. Study what truths are to be 
taught, study what powers are to be developed, study what duties 
and opportunities in life will be likely to be opened to your pupils. 
Study human nature in general, and study the individual character 
of each pupil under your charge. 

Then whatever be the system of instruction which your State Laws 
or your Educational Board, or your School Committee, may force 
you to adopt, you can make it flexible and living, and a medium of 
pouring the sacred life that is in you, into the hearts of your pupils, 
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NOTE. 
The incident with which President Hiiu introduced his lecture, led to the 


following Correspondence. 
CuicaGo, August 13, 1863 


Miss ANGELICA M. Buss, — 

Respected Lady :—On the 3d instant a company of gentlemen and ladies, on 
their way to the annual meeting of the NaTionaL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
recently held in this city, touched at the North Manitou Island. 

During the brief stay of the party, it was the pleasure of some to make your 
acquaintance, and learn of your work of faith and love among the children of the 
island. 


What we saw and heard deeply impressed us with respect and love for the 
character of one who, under great embarrassment and self-sacrifice, has isolated 
herseif from loved friends and associations, and devoted the best powers of 
her mind to the instruction, mental culture, and educational training of the 
young. 

Prompted by a desire to honor you for your devotion to a noble work, and to 
show our interest in the Cause of popular education, the party, with great cheer- 
fulness and unanimity, raised a sum of money with which to purchase an 
American gold watch, to present to you, as a token of the high regard and 
respect they have for you and the cause in which you are successfully laboring 

Be pleased to accept this testimonial of our esteem, with assurance of 
sympathy, love, and prayer, for you and your pupils. 

With great respect, we are most truly yours, 

J. W. BuLtKiey, Chairman of the Committee. 


REPLY TO THE LETTER. 
Norta Mayrrou Istanp, August 25, 1863. 
Mr. J. W. BuLKLEy,— 

Kind Sir :—I was very much surprised on the 15th instant by receiving from 
you a letter expressing kind feeling toward me; also a more substantial token 
of esteem—a gold watch—the gift of a party of gentlemen and ladies who 
visited my school. 

The magnitude of the gift and the kind expressions contained in your com- 
munication have almost made me dumb until the present moment; but I must 
try and make some acknowledgment for your kindness. And first, permit me 
to say, you greatly over-estimate my self-sacrifice, for it is indeed a great pleasure 
for me to instruct the young, and see them improve, mentally, morally, and 
physically; and what gives me so much satisfaction can not be considered a 
great hardship. 

However, I am greatly pleased to receive your gift, as it is an evidence of 

ar interest in popular instruction and education, the means by which our 
iberties must be perpetuated. I shall ever keep it by me, and when I look at 
. it shall think of the donors, the occasion of the gift, and the sympathy 
and generous feelings which prompted you and your associates to such 
liberality. 

I shall be most grateful if I can still have your sympathy and advice; and 
very glad to hear from you, from time to time, in relation to the cause of popular 
education, a subject in which we all feel so deep an interest. 

Very respectfully yours, 
ANGELICA M. Buss. 





Vi. OBJECT TEACHING. 


BY E. A. SHELDON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 





In opening the discussion on this occasion, on what is sometimes 
technically called “ Object Teaching,” I propose first very briefly to 
state the principles upon which the methods thus indicated are 
based. Secondly to consider some of the difficulties that lie in the 
way of the progress of these reformed methods of teaching, and the 
best way of removing them; and lastly consider the true aim and 
limit of these methods as applied to the development of the early 
faculties of childhood. 

We assume first that education should embrace the united, har. 
monious development of the whole being, the moral, the physical, 
and the intellectual ; and that no one of these should be urged for- 
ward to the neglect or at the expense of the other. We likewise 
assume that there is a natural order in the evolution of the human 
faculties, and also of appliances for their development, a knowledge 
of which is essential to the highest success in education ; that the 
perceptive faculties are the first and most strongly developed and 
upon them are based all future acquirements; that just in propor- 
titn as they are quick and accurate in receiving impressions, will 
all the future processes of education and outgrowing attainments 
be easy and rapid, and ever prove unfailing sources of delight; and 
hence they should be the first to receive distinctive and special cul- 
ture. To this we may add that childhood has certain marked and 
distinctive characteristics which should never be lost sight of in all 
our dealings with children. Among the more prominent of these 
are activity, love of sympathy, and a desire for constant variety. 
In the natural order of subjects we recognize as first, mathematics, 
including a consideration of form, size, and number ; second, physics, 
including objects in nature, their sensible qualities and_ properties, 
and third, language, including oral and written expression, reading 
and spelling. 

We have thus stated, as concisely as possible, the very first steps 
in this natural order, upon which must be based all successful edu- 
cational efforts; for the limited time allotted to this paper reminds 
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us of the necessity of confining ourselves closely to the point under 
discussion. 

It would be not a little interesting to trace the natural relation 
of these two orders throughout a complete educational course, nor 
would it be entirely foreign to our subject; but this would lead us 
into too broad a field of investigation, and be.liable to divert the 
discussion from the point particularly before us. We will not stop 
now to consider in detail the method best adapted to the develop- 
ment of the infant faculties, but will advert to them after consider- 
ing briefly a few of the more prominent obstacles that lie in the 
way of the most successful progress of these improved methods of 
teaching. And in this connection we remark first, that the very 
title by which these methods are popularly designated is open to 
serious objection. It is true that the term “Object Teaching” is, 
to acertain extent, suggestive of the real character of these early 
processes, in that we are continually dealing with tangible objects 
and illustrations, but it is liable to be taken in a too limited sense. 
Instead of embracing a large number of subjects, and covering the 
entire field of the early culture of the faculties, many have taken it 
to mean nothing more than miscellaneous lessons on objects. These 
lessons often clumsily given by those who have no knowledge of 
correct principles, and who therefore continually violate them, have 
led many to condemn the whole system, and thus in certain quarters 
to bring it into disrepute. 

Again, book speculators are continually making use of the term 
as a catch word, for the purpose of disposing of their wares; thus 
imposing upon the uninitiated, and bringing into discredit methods 
of which these books are the farthest possible from being the repre- 
sentatives. In this way old books have received new title pages, 
and new books with old methods have been christened with the 
atch word, “ Object Lessons,” or “On the Object Plan ;” and what 
is lamentable, multitudes know not the difference between the name 
and the thing. In this way much mischief has already been done, 
and much more is yet to be experienced. 

Realizing these objections, some have proposed to change the 
name, substituting a term more comprehensive and less liable to 
objection. But this change of names will only subject publishers 
to an additional expense of new title pages, and will not wholly ob- 
viate the evils referred to. Our plan would be to drop all specific 
names, and speak of all improved, natural or philosophical methods 
of teaching as such, and let the great effort be to infuse right prin 
ciples into the minds of teachers, to lead them to study the mental 
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moral and physical constitution of children, and the best method 
of bringing this treble nature out in harmonious development. In 
this lies our only hope of any substantial improvement in educa- 
tional processes. 

This leads me to consider secondly, as a serious obstacle lying in 
the way of the proposed reformation, the ignorance of teachers 
upon the points just referred to, and their disposition to study 
methods rather than principles, Now, any proper system of educa- 
tion must be based upon philosophical principles, upon a knowl 
edge of the natural order of development of the being to be edu- 
cated, in his mental, moral and physical constitution, and the 
corresponding appliances for promoting such growth; and no one 
can hope for success who does not clearly comprehend these prin- 
ciples. The first effort then on the part of teachers should be to 
study principles, and then the mode of applying them. The reverse 
of this is the course now being pursued in this country. Teachers 
are endeavoring to imitate models from books, rather than making 
themselves first familiar with the principles upon which ‘these 
methods are based, and then using these models as aids in applying 
them. The only remedy for this evil, as it seems to us, is the es- 
tablishment of Training Schools for the professional education of 
teachers. Not schools in which the branches are taught, but where 
the whole aim and effort shall be to impart a practical knowledge 
of the science of education and the art of applying it. In these 
schools should be exhibited the highest excellence in the art of 
teaching. There should also be schools of practice where the stu- 
dents shall have abundant opportunity for applying the instruction 
they receive, and the methods they observe. 

Who would think of employing a man who never had any prac- 
tice in carpentry to build the house he designed as a permanent 
home for himself and his children, although he might be perfectly 
familiar with all the books ever written on this subject? We re- 
quire that our mechanics have not only the rules of their trades, 
but the practice also, before we presume to employ them, and this 
too even in the more unimportant arts. They must serve an ap- 
prenticeship—a term that implies years of careful observation, study 
and practice. 

They must not only become familiar with all the tools used in 
their trade, and the exact use to be made of each, but they must 
also become skilled in using them. And not only must the appren- 
tice know his tools, and know how to use them, before he is en- 
trusted with any important work away from the eye of his master, 
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but must also have a thorough and exact knowledge of the charac- 
ter and composition of the materials used in his art; their strength, 
durability, and solidity, that he may know how always to adapt 
them to the exact place they are to occupy. Without this knowl- 
edge the sculptor with a wrong tool, or the wrong use of the right 
one, a little too heavy a blow of the mallet, or the artist with a 
wrong pigment, or a wrong stroke of the pencil, may ruin his sub- 
ject. The mechanic by the omission of a single brace, or the use 
of a wrong timber, or one composed of weak, perishable material, 
or by the putting together of materials composed of different pow- 
ers of contraction and expansion, may ruin his edifice and endanger 

many lives, or much valuable property. In view of these facts we 
are all agreed as to the importance of a thorough apprenticeship in 
all the mechanic arts and trades. In the professions too, in law, 
medicine, surgery, a special professional education is deemed indis- 
pensable. What intelligent person would employ a quack to tam- 
per with his own life or the lives and health of his family, or 
entrust a case involving large interests in the hands of an unread 
and unskilled lawyer? Who would entrust the amputation of a 
limb to the hands of one not conversant with the anatomy of the 
human frame, or unskilled in the use of the knife? If then so 
much importance is attached to the careful preparation of the vari- 
ous artizans and men of other professions, for their work, (and no 
one can say that its importance is over-estimated,) what shall be 
said of the wickedness and folly of employing both ignorant and 
unskilled hands to form and fashion this noblest of all God’s crea- 
tions—the immortal mind! Is it that the mind is less intricate, or 
of less importance than the body, that we have been in the habit 
of entrusting its cultivation to the uneducated and untrained? This 
certainly can not be the reason. The one is like the grass that 
springeth up in the morning, and in the evening is cut down, while 
the other is immortal and is freighted with interests of the most 
momentous character—interests linked with the destinies of man- 
kind for time and for eternity. The human mind is composed of 
elements the most subtle and complicated, yet capable of being 
analyzed, and each assigned its appropriate place and function, as 
also the order and method of its evolution. These faculties do not, 
like the mineral, grow by accretion, but by their natural use; and 
ill-timed, or under exercise, or a neglect of the proper use at the 
proper time, are alike prejudicial; and no one has any right to un- 
. dertake the work of developing these faculties until he knows some- 
thing of their real character, their functions, the order in which 
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they manifest themselves, and the appliances best calculated to 
develop them and give them strength. 

No mistakes can be made here that are not serious in their char- 
acter. As is a too heavy blow from the mallet, or a wrong use of 
the pencil, or the use of the wrong material to the statue, the paint- 
ing or the edifice, so a mistake made here, an undue strain of a 
faculty yet weak, and but faintly developed, or the neglect of those 
still in full and active vigor, if not fatal in its consequences, is due 
only to the recuperative power of the mind to overcome injuries 
inflicted. 

A common error committed in Object Teaching is in converting 
exercises that should be strictly for development, into instruction 
in abstract science. Now the aim of all these early lessons should 
be to quicken the perceptions, and give them accuracy, awaken 
thought and cultivate language. To this end the senses must be 
exercised on the sensible qualities and properties of objects; and 
when the consideration of these objects goes beyond the reach of 
the senses, then of course, the exercise ceases to be a development 
exercise, and becomes either an exercise of the memory or of some 
of the higher faculties. All these early lessons then should be con- 
fined to objects, their parts, qualities and properties that come 
clearly within the reach of the senses of the children, and no gen- 
eralizations should include any thing more than such objects and 
their qualities. Definitions should in no case go beyond the mere 
description of the actual perceptions of the children. These points 
we regard of vital importance, and that we may be clearly under- 
stood, we will be a little more definite, and indicate just where we 
would begin, and how far we would go in carrying out the leading ex- 
ercises employed. In the theory we have presented, these should 
consist of lessons on Form, Size and Number as belonging to math- 
ematics; of lessons on Objects, Animals, Plants, Color, and Place or 
Geography, as belonging to Natural History, and lessons on lan- 
guage, including oral and written expression, reading and spelling, 

And here I trust I shal] be pardoned for presenting my views on 
these points in nearly the words of a report on this subject present- 
ed last week at the Annual meeting of the New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association. In lessons in number the children should be held 
long and closely to the simple combination of objects, and hence 
must be confined to numbers that come fairly within the range of 
the perceptions, 

The lessons on Form should be confined to the observation and 
description of some of the seater simple and common forms in na- 
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tare. Here we must guard against abstractions; the mere memo- 
rizing of definitions that go beyond the observations of the children. 
As we have already said, definitions should be nothing more than 
mere descriptions, a remark that applies equally to all kindred sub- 
jects of instruction. The lessons on Size consist of nothing more 
than the actual measurement of various objects and distances, and 
the simple exercise of the judgment in the application of the knowl- 
edge thus gained. 

In lessons in Color, the children may be led to observe, discrimi- 
nate and name the leading colors and their tints and shades, and 
apply them to the description of objects in nature. This will add 
largely to their stock of language, and greatly aid them in their 
future lessons. It is worthy of remark just here, that the deficiency 
in terms to express in our language distinctions in color is one that 
is deeply felt, and any effort at improvement in this direction should 
receive our hearty encouragement. Beyond this the children may 
be indulged in mixing colors, to observe how the various colors are 
produced from the primaries, and finally their intuitive perceptions 
of the harmony of colors may be called out. Not that any attempt 
should be made to teach the scientific law underlying the harmony 
of colors, but they simply observe that “certain colors look well 
together.” 

In lessons on Place or Elementary Geography, the attention of 
the child is confined to aconsideration of that part of the earth which 
he sees in his daily walks, its physical and industrial features, the 
various grouping and relation of objects to each other and himself, 
as a preparation for the consideration of what lies beyond his own 
immediate neighborhood. In lessons on animals and plants we be- 
gin by calling attention to the parts, position, and finally, uses of 
parts. At the next step, in lessons on animals, the children are led 
to consider something of characteristics and habits, and finally of 
adaptation of parts to habits. The children are continually exer- 
cised in close and. accurate observation, by means of specimens or 
pictures, and to a limited extent from given or tangible facts and 
phenomena, to draw conclusions, thus calling forth the, as yet, 
feeble powers of reason. In some of these later lessons some little 
knowledge of the natural history of the animals considered, is also 
imparted. All these lessons are given on the more familiar quadru- 
peds and birds, either those inhabiting the immediate neighhorhood, 
or of which they have been made acquainted by information. Some 
attention has also been given by the teacher to the order in which 
these lessons have been oresented, grouping together, or rather giv- 
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ing in succession, lessons belonging to the same class or order. 
Thus far, however, the children have no realizing sense of any such 
design. After having gone over in this way with a few of the lead- 
ing types of each order of mammals, they are led to associate 
in natural groups or orders the animals that have constituted 
the subjects of these lessons, aided by the knowledge they have ac- 
quired of their characteristic parts and habits. These systematic 
lessons, however, are confined to mammals and birds, as being more 
familiar to the children. For variety an occasional lesson may be 
given on a fish, an insect, a reptile, or a shell, those somewhat famil- 
iar to the children, but a large proportion of the animals belonging 
to these and the lower subdivisions of the animal kingdom are far- 


ther removed from the child’s immediate sphere of observation, and} : 


therefore the basis of the classification is less apparent. 

In “ Lessqns on Objects” proper, as distinct from “ Lessons on 
Animals and Plants,” the first lessons should be on objects of the 
most familiar character, and for a long time their attention should 
only be called to the simple parts and their position. This involves 
no use of difficult terms, but at the same time cultivates observa- 
tion and the power of accurate expression. At the next step some 
of the more simple and common qualities are added. At a further 
step more occult qualities, requiring more close and careful observa- 
tion, and such as are brought out by experiment, may be intro- 
duced ; also, to a limited extent, the adaptation of qualities, mate- 
rial or structure, to use, may be considered. Ata stil! more adyanced 
stage, some information in regard to the objects considered may be 
brought in, as also a simple classification of the objects and qualities 
considered. In connection with all these lessons, the cultivation of 
language should be made one of the leading points; commencing 
with the simplest oral expressions, leading on to written reproduc- 
tions, and finally to consecutive narrative. 

This leads us directly to a consideration of language, the subject 
next in order. It was a favorite maxim of Pestalozzi, that “ The 
Jirst object in education must be to lead a child to observe with 
accuracy ; the second, to express with correctness the result of his 
observations.” Again, “ideas first, and language afterward.” 
That there is a natural connection between thought and specch, 
observation and expression, there can be no reasonable doubt. Who 
has not observed that children always seek a name for every new 
object of discovery, and are never satisfied until they receive it? 
It is, in fact, out of this necessity of our nature, that language has 
grown up, expanded and enlarged, to keep pace with the growth of 
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ideas. Bacon has well said, “ Men believe their reason to be lord 
over their words; but it often happens too, that words exercise a 
reciprocal and reactionary power over our intellect. Words, as a 
Tartar’s bow, shoot back upon the understanding of the wisest, and 
mightily entangle and pervert the judgment.” 

Again, of what practical advantage would be the careful cultiva- 
tion of observation, without a corresponding power of expression ? 
Ideas unuttered are valueless to all but their possessor, but well ex- 
pressed, they are a power to move the world. Like the ripple 
started on the surface of the placid lake, their influence is felt to the 
remotest shores of time. Now as observation is cultivated by care- 
ful and constant use, so is language by the frequent expression of 
ideas. But how is the child to acquire this power of language, or 
what is the process and order of this acquisition? This is an inter- 
esting question, and deserves an intelligent answer... Here, as in 
everything else, we must go back to nature, if we would make no 
mistakes. Observe then the child in his first utterances. His first 
efforts at speech are to articulate the names of those persons, objects 
and actions, bearing the most immediate relation to his desires and 
necessities; the names of pa and ma, the articles of food and drink, 
the different members of the household, and familiar objects about 
him. Next in order come action-words. 

Neither name nor action-words are as yet qualified, but these 
quality words follow slowly along. 

The third step is reached before the time of school life begins. 
However, when the transfer is made from the nursery to the school- 
room, this vocabulary must be enlarged to keep pace with the 
growth of ideas. Observing then the order already indicated, we 
begin with the names of objects, the wholes and their parts. Next 
come the names of the properties and qualities of objects, proceed- 
ing, of course, from the most simple to the more difficult. But is 
it asked to what extent are these terms to be given? We answer 
most unhesitatingly, just so far as the child feels the necessity for 
their use, and has the power to apply them. But it is objected that 
“The use of words can not be long kept up or remembered by the 
children, that are above the current language of the circle in which 
they move.” 

We can say with that assurance that. springs from careful obser- 
vation and experience, that they are governed quite as much in the 
application of these terms, and consequently in their familiarity 
with them, by the necessity they experience for their use in the de- 
scription of objects about them, and in the expression of their per- 
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ceptions, as by the language of the home circle, or immediate asso- 
ciates. To this may be added the fact that for five hours in the 
day, and five days in the week, and this for several successive years, 
they live in the atmosphere of the school-room, where these terms 
are “current language,” and the children from the humblest homes 
readily incorporate them into their own dialect. Were not these 
facts, there would be poor encouragement for the teacher to labor 
to improve the diction, manners or morals of the poorer classes, 
The success of every good school located in such unfortunate 
neighborhood, in elevating the children in all these points, is suffi- 
cient to substantiate this position. On what other principle can we 
account for the elevation of successive generations and races of men 
above their immediate ancestors? And how else can we account 
for the growth of language? We must depend upon the school to 
exert a refining, civilizing influence, and that too above and beyond 
the immediate “circle in which they move.” Now in the language 
of the masses of the people there is a great dearth of terms descrip- 
tive of the properties and qualities of objects. How and where is this 
defect to be remedied? We answer emphatically, by the cultivation 
of language in the schools. We have already stated that language 
as the expression of ideas, bears an important relation to their de- 
velopment and growth, and therefore that the two should be carried 
on contemporaneously. We should, therefore, as we proceed with 
the exercises in developing ideas, give the terms expressive of those 
ideas, always using, however, those terms which are most simple, 
and at the same time expressive of the pereeptions to be indicated, 
In all these exercises reference should be had to the mental status 
of the children; never giving any more than can be readily com- 
prehended and appropriated. In these and all other school exer- 
cises, the answers of the children should be incorporated into ful] 
and complete expressions. As they advance they will take pleasure 
in reproducing their object lessons on their slates. This should 
always be encouraged, and should become a daily and regular exer- 
cise. Where this course is pursued the children will early acquire 
the power of easy and elegant diction, and readiness in composition, 
The subject of reading is one surrounded with many difficulties, 
These, it is the business of the teacher to so divide and classify as 
to present but one difficulty at a time, and make the successive 
steps easy and pleasurable to the child. The difficulties that meet 
the young learner at the very threshold, are the number of differ- 
ent sounds represented by the same character, the number of differ- 
ent characters representing the same sound, the representation of the 
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same sound sometimes by one character and sometimes by another, 
and sometimes by a combination of characters, and the frequent 
use of silent letters. To obviate these difficulties he should not for 
a long time be confused with more than a single form to a single 
sound. With twenty-three characters and the same number of 
sounds a large amount of reading matter, consisting of easy simple 
words, may be given. It is better to commence with the small forms 
of the letters, as they are better adapted for general use. When 
the children become familiar with these, the capitals may be intro- 
duced. Gradually new sounds may be brought in, and with them 
new words. A few words may be learned as words, to enable us to 
fill up the reading matter. In connection with the Object Lessons, 
also, new words are being continually learned. By this process, in 
which the children are able to help themselves at every step of their 
progress, they ever find fresh delight. By a simple plan of classifi- 
cation, in which words of like anomalies are brought together, and 
which the children at first dictate themselves, the work of spelling 
is made one of the most pleasing, and animated exercises in the school- 
room. These words are both spelled orally and written upon the 
slate. The plan we have suggested, of which we have been able 
only to give the merest outline, we have found a very rapid and 
thorough one in teaching children to read and spell, and in its de- 
tails strictly Pestalozzian. 

We have thus briefly alluded to a few of the leading exercises, 
and the extent to which they should be employed in the develop- 
ment of the early faculties of childhood, that our position may be 
definitely understood, and for the reason that we believe them liable to 
much abuse. 





CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION 
TO THE MILITARY ACADEMY AT WEST POINT. 


BY HENRY BARNARD. 





EXPLANATORY NOTE. 

Tue following note to the Secretary of the Nationa, Tzacuers’ 
Association, will explain the form in which the author’s extempore 
Lecture, at Chicago, appears in the printed Proceedings of that 
meeting. 


“Tn response to your note, communicating the Resolution of the Naiional 
Teachers’ Association, requesting me to reduce to writing the several proposi- 
tions advocated by me as conditions for admission to our National Military 
School, that they may be entered in the Journal of the Proceedings, and also 
your request in behalf of the Committee or Printing, for a copy of my Address 


for publication with the other Lectures, I reply: Since addressing the Associa- 
tion at Chicago, I have improved every opportunity to speak on the same topics, 
in conversation, and public gatherings, as vital to the popularity and well being 
of the Academy, and of the highest importance to the military service, and the 
educational interests of the country. Not having preserved the few memoranda 
from which I spoke, it is impossible now to reproduce the address delivered at 
Chicago, as distinct from other utterances on the subject. The substance, how- 
ever, of that and other addresses by me, will be found in that portion of the 
Report of the Visitors, invited by the Secretary of War to attend the Annual 
Examination of the Cadet Corps at West Point, in June 1863, devoted to this 
subject, and in which it was made my duty to embody the general conclusions 
of the Board. That portion of the Report has been printed by me, with the 
permission of the Secretary, in advance of its publication by Congress, in the 
“American Journal of Education.” If you wish, under these circumstances to 
include this document as containing the substance of my address, in your pub- 
lished Proceedings, I will furnish printed copies of the same, without charge to 
the Association, and will include some additional Tables, and an extract from a 
letter of Col. Thayer, under whose administration as Superintendent the Military 
Academy at West Point took its distinctive character, and who has been from 
the start an advocate of admission on the ground of the personal merit of the 
candidates ascertained by open competitive examination. There is no higher 
authority on this subject than Col. Sylvanus Thayer, and if the teachers of the 
country continue to agitate this matter, they will witness the change, and feel 
its influence in themselves and their pupils, as well as in the increased efficiency 
of the military service.” 
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ADMISSION OF CADETS. 

In concluding the report of their inspection of this, the only na- 
tional military school, to which the country naturally looks for the 
organization and command of her armies, and the construction of 
her works of defense, the Visitors would respectfully urge on the 
consideration of the Department, an immediate and thorough re- 
vision of the law and regulations relating to the admission of 
Cadets—the number, the qualifications required, and the mode of 
ascertaining these qualifications, and of making the appointments. 
No matter how appropriate may be the location, how complete the 
buildings and equipment, and how skillful and faithful the teachers, 
unless there is a constant and sufficient supply of pupils of the right 
age, character, bodily and mental vigor and aptitude, as well as 
aspirations for a military career, the public will be disappointed in 
the practical workings of the institution. 

1. The number of pupils in the Military Academy is determined 
by the law, which limits the Cadet-Corps of the United States Army 
to one cadet for each Congreisional District in the several States, 
one for each Territory, one for the District of Columbia, and to 
forty more, whom the President may appoint, ten each year, from 
the country at large, without reference to their residence. Under 
this law, if each Congressional District and Territory were repre- 
sented, the whole number of cadets would be two hundred and 
eighty, but owing to vacancies by withdrawal or non-appointment 
in Congressional Districts in the States involved in the rebellion, the 
number at this time is reduced to less than two hundred—and the 
graduating class of 1863, to twenty-five—a number altogether in- 
adequate for the regular army in time of peace, and much below the 
present and future exigences of the service, while the expense of 
the Academy remains the same. We are assured by the Superin- 
tendent that without any additional expense for building and mate- 
rial equipment, and with a small advance in the pay of pupils and 
assistant teachers, the Cadet Corps could be increased to four hun- 
dred. The Visitors are unanimously of the opinion that the corps 
should be at once increased to this number, and should be main- 
tained at this maximum at all times, by authorizing the President to 
appoint to any vacancy which may remain unfilled for three months 
by reason of nullification, secession, rebellion, or any other cause. 
If the appointments to fill and maintain the Corps at this maximum, 
can be selected out of the many American youths, ambitious to 
serve their country in the army, on the plan of an open competi 
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tive examination in the several States, the Visitors believe that 
ninety out of every one hundred thus appointed will go through the 
whole course with honor, and the average ability, scholarship, and 
good conduct of the whole corps, will equal that now reached by 
the first ten of each class, 

2. By the original law providing for the appointment of cadets 
to the corps of Artillerists and Engineers, and by the act of 1812, 
by which the Military Academy was made to consist of the Corps 
of Engineers, the candidates for cadets were to be “not under the 
age of fovrteen, nor above the age of twenty-one years.” By 
regulations of the Department the minimum age is fixed at sixteen 
years, and the Visitors believe that the interests of the Academy 
and the military service, will be promoted by making the legal age 
for admission between eighteen and twenty-one years. The four 
years preceding and including eighteen are peculiarly the formative 
period of the body, mind, and character, and should be devoted to 
the acquisition of right habits of study and general culture, as the 
proper foundation for all special and professional training, which 
should not be commenced until the constitution is consolidated; the 
taste for a pursuit is distinctly pronounced, and the moral character 
is naturally developed under the influences and supervision of home. 
The experience of Europe, and particularly of France and England, 
has led to the abandonment of juvenile military schools, as nurse- 
ries for officers; and the very common practice of nominating can- 
didates who exceed the legal age, expresses the convictions of our 
own people that military studies now require more maturity of mind 
than was deemed necessary in the early history of the Academy. 
The present want of uniformity as to age and mental discipline ex- 
plains in part, the wide disparity of attainments between members 
of the same class. With few brilliant exceptions, confined to cadets 
of rare aptitude and vigor of mind, the most solid practical educa 
tion is obtained by those who come to West Point when at least 
eighteen years of age, with at least a good preparation in English 
studies, and a taste for mathematical and military pursuits. 

8. The school attainments required by law of candidates for ad- 
mission to the Military Academy, are as rudimentary and limited as 
our language can express—far below, we are assured, the requisi- 
tions of any similar school in the world. Prior to 1812, when the 
Academy was little more than a school of mathematics, taught by 
two professors, in the line of geometrical and algebraical demon- 
strations, and the practical exercises were confined to surveying, and 
the simplest forms of militarv construction, the candidates were not 
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subjected to any examination. The act of 1812, provides that 
“each candidate previously to his appointment, shall be well versed 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic,” and by regulations of the de- 
partment, the knowledge of arithmetic is restricted to only a portion 
of that science. There were special reasons at the start for thus 
limiting the amount of knowledge, when the minimum age of ad- 
mission was fixed at fourteen years, and the Academy was properly 
a juvenile military school, like all cadet schools in Europe at that 
time. At that date, science entered far less than now into the art 
of war, as applied to the means and modes of attack as well as of 
defense. Besides, the opportunities of even elementary instruction 
were then far less widely or equally distributed through all the 
States than now, when the general government has set apart over 
sixty million acres of the best land in aid of primary schools in all 
the new States, and nearly every State legislature has subjected the 
entire property of their several communities to taxation for the sup- 
port of public instruction. Now that the requirement as to 
age has been advanced from the fourteenth to the sixteenth year, 
and by the voluntary action of parties having the nomination, or 
seeking the appointment, to the eighteenth year, we see no reason 
why the school attainments corresponding to, and compatible with 
that age, should not be also required. The least that should be de- 
manded of any candidate is that amount of general culture and at- 
tainments, which constitutes a good English education, and which 
it is now the aim of the public schools, and their boast, to give 
without partiality, to all, poor and rich alike, if the advantages they 
proffer are properly improved. And we see no injustice in fixing the 
standard of general attainments and culture as high as that now 
reached by cadets in good standing at the close of their first year 
in this Academy, including even an elementary knowledge of one 
modern language. If the French, or Spanish, or German language 
is to be mastered by American officers for the sake of the military 
science and literature which it embodies, or its uses in conversa- 
tion, or official duty, called for by the exigences of our foreign rela- 
tions, both in peace and war, its acquisition should be begun as 
early in life as possible, while the organs of speech are flexible, and 
the grammatical and etymological difficulties of a new language are 
more readily surmounted. Judging from the results of the examina- 
tions we have witnessed here, and what we know of the attain- 
ments made by students in colleges elsewhere, very few persons, 
who begin the study of modern languages, late in their school life, 
in the pressure of other studies, ever attain the mastery of even one, 
80 as to be able to tse it as an instrument of written or spoken com- 
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munication, or make its treasures of science and literature a famil- 
iar possession. 

Whatever may be thought of the disciplinary and practical value 
of earlier and longer attention to one or more modern languages, to 
those, whose minds will otherwise be almost exclusively subjected 
to the peculiar training of the mathematics, there can be no doubt 
that young men who have reached the age of eighteen, and desire to 
profit by the special studies of a purely military school, should exhibit 
in their language, habits, and attainments that intellectual, moral, and 
esthetical culture, which the public or private schools of any State 
can, and should give to any youth of average ability of that age. 

4. Low as the requirements for admission now are, from a defect- 
ive and vicious mode, as we believe, of selecting candidates, and 
making appointments to the Cadet Corps, the number of candidates 
nominated and provisionally appointed, who present themselves at 
West Point and shrink from any examination, or who fail to pass 
even the entrance examination which is confined to reading a few 
passages of familiar English prose or verse, and writing a few sen- 
tences from dictation, and performing on the blackboard a few ope- 
rations of the most elementary character in arithmetic,—or being 
admitted, are not able to gain or keep a respectable standing for 
one year, although the studies of the first year belong to a general, 
and not a military education,—or by a “ special providence,” manage 
just to escape dismission from incompetency, and graduate,—is dis- 
gracefully large. The country abounds in youth, competent to mas- 
ter and profit by the course of instruction here provided, and ambi- 
tious of enjoying these privileges of education, and opportunities of 
distinction ; and a selection by lot from the juvenile population of any 
state, could not result in so few prizes, and such a dreary waste of 
blanks as have been realized from the appointments made, in the 
necessary absence of all personal knowledge of the candidates by 
the appointing power, on the recommendation, or nomination of 
one or more persons in each Congressional District, in no way re- 
sponsible for the incompetency of the individuals named. 

From official tables prepared from the records of the Academy,* 
it appears that the proportion of all who graduate, to all appointed 
in successive periods of ten years, is as follows: 


For Ten Years, from 1802 to 1811, .... . 0.606 
° . “ 1812 to 1821,... 0.289 
1822 to 183], ..... 0.377 
1832 to 1841, ..... 0.472 
1842 to 1851,.. 
1852 to 1861, 


* See Boynton’s “ History of Military Academy at West Point,” p. 293. 
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From official retarns furnished by the Superintendent, a portion 
of which are hereto appended, (B. C.) it appears that out of 4626 
who have been admitted to the Corps of Cadets, (including two 
hundred now members,) only 2020 were able to graduate, and of 
those who failed, (2398, excluding those who remain,) more than 
three-fifths broke down in the first year in studies which in almost 
every military and scientific school in Europe are required for ad- 
mission. Out of the whole number regularly nominated, recom- 
mended, and provisionally appointed from 1841 to 1863, more than 
twenty per cent. failed to pass the examination, as to health and 
constitution, or the slight examination in reading, writing, and cipher- 
ing. And this proportion would be increased by the number who 
withdrew in advance from the consciousness of their unfitness for 
® position to which ambitious and influential friends had promoted 
them. Out of the whole number admitted from 1851 to 1862, more 
than one-third failed during their first year. The proportion of 
graduates to the whole number admitted is 46 per cent. and of 
those who failed to graduate, 54 per cent. 

The Visitors are unanimously of opinion that in a matter of 
such vital importance as the right organization and command 
of the armies of the United States, on which the honor and 
safety of the whole country depend, the original appointment to 
the Cadet Corps which is the first step in promotion to such com- 
mand, as well as to all the special duties which attach to the engi- 
neer service, should not be made in any case except on the principle 
of finding the best youth for the place— having the health, charac- 
ter, vigor of body, maturity and aptitude of mind, and prepara- 
tory knowledge, to profit by the opportunities of the special mili- 
tary training provided by the government for this corps, and a 
decided taste and expressed desire for a military career. And to 
this-end, the law and regulations should provide for the rigorous 
exclusion in advance of all who can not present testimonials from 
the teachers under whose instruction they have been for the two 
years next previous, that in their opinion they possess the qualifica- 
tions above specified, and who do not make a written declaration 
of their desire to enter the Corps for the purpose of qualifying them- 
selves to labor in the military service of the government, to which 
they will bear true allegiance against all enemies foreign and domes- 
tic, and over all state and local authority, government and constitu- 
tion whatever.’ To ‘select the best out of any number who may 
present their testimonials and written declarations, public examina- 
tion should be held of all applicants at such times and places as the 
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law should prescribe, by such persons and under such regulations as 
the Department shall be authorized to appoint; and the results of 
such examination of each person examined, and in each subject spe- 
cified by law, should be returned to the Department, in which return 
the applicants should be arranged in the order of merit. From this 
merit roll, revised from year to year, all appointments to the Cadet 
Corps should be made, and in the order of merit as assigned by the 
examiners. 

This principle of appointment and promotion by merit which we 
advocate, is in full and successful operation in the classification and 
advancement of cadets in the Academy itself, and the country will 
be satisfied if the same principle can be as fairly and rigorously en- 
forced on all who aspire to enter, as well as on all promotions in the 
service after leaving the institution. The principle itself, of selec- 
tion by merit, either in the mode of public examination, or of care- 
ful and searching inquiry by competent and impartial educators, 
designated for this purpose by the parties to whom custom and not 
law had assigned the grave responsibility of nominating candidates, 
has been voluntarily applied in several C'ongressional Districts. 
Not a cadet known to have been thus selected and appointed, has 
ever broken down from want of vigor of body or mind, or failed to 
reach and maintain an honorable position on the merit roll of the 
Academy ; and to this careful selection by those who felt the respon- 
sibility of the privilege accorded to them, is the country indebted 
for its most eminent and useful officers. 

To the objection that selection by public competitive exami- 
nation, will involve expense, we reply, that any expense which 
will do away with the prejudices against the Academy, which the 
present system of patronage has done so much directly nd indi- 
rectly to evoke and foster, and which will, at the same time, exclude 
incompetent, and secure the services of vigorous, talented, well 
trained officers, for every arm of the service, will be well incurred. 
But, in our opinion, there will be no more expense in selecting and 
educating a given number of cadets on this plan, than on the present, 
The two thousand cadets who were appointed by patronage and 
failed to graduate, cost the government, directly and indirectly each 
year, a much larger sum than it would have taken to have excluded 
them in advance from the institution by competitive examination, 
and filling their places by better men; and their exclusion by sub- 
stituting better material, would have been an incalculable gain to 
the Academy, facilitating its discipline, increasing the value of its 
instruction, and giving to the army a larger number of competent 
officers. 
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The objection, that the mode of making all appointments by open 
competitive examination, will deprive the President, and members of 
Congress of the opportunity of appointing the sors of meritorious 
officers, or poor, and it may be, orphan boys of genius—is more 
plausible than real. That such appointments have been made, to 
the. manifest advantage of the country, iscertain, But we know not 
a single instance of such marked success, on the part of a cadet thus 
appointed, as to attract investigation, where the same youth would 
not have secured the appointment in open compefition. But if he had 
failed, and the place had been filled by one better qualified, the 
country would have been no loser, and he would have suffered no in- 
justice or neglect. We fear, from an abuse of this amiable motive 
of rewarding meritorious parents, and assisting the poor, that in 
some instances, weak, ignorant, and incompetent persons are appoint- 
ed, as though this Academy were a public charity school, or home 
for orphans; and not a special school for military instruction and 
training, for which the great object, in any mode of appointment, is 
to select those who will profit most by its advantages, and do the 
country the greatest service after being thus educated at its expense. 

To the objections that, in these examinations, “the most forward 
boys will have the best chance, and such boys seldom make the best 
men,” and that no amount of book knowledge can give assurance 
of the great military genius, “which must be born and not made,” 
we reply, that these objections apply just as forcibly to any plan of 
nomination, and to every system of instruction. But we believe 
that those examinations can be and will be so conducted as to distin- 
guish what is precocious from what is the healthy development of the 
faculties, what is solid from what is showy in attainments, what is 
vigor, grasp and aptitude of mind from what is mere memory and 
quickness, in competing candidates. All of these candidates must 
bring the testimonials of their former teachers, as to their char- 
acter, ability and attainments, must have reached the age of eight- 
een years, and will be called upon to exhibit orally as well as in 
writing their knowledge and opinions on subjects which require 
judgment, reflection, presence of mind and decision. If a young 
man of eighteen and upward shows that he has done well what he 
had undertaken to do thus far in life, that he has preserved a sound 
constitution in vigorous health, has mastered the studies appropriate 
to his age, is honest, diligent, thoughtful, teachable, courageous, 
courteous, and ambitious of excellence generally, then the country 
has every assurance which can be given that on this basis of char 
acter, talents, attainments, and application, a solid fabric of military 
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education can be reared, and that in the hour of trial he will show 
not only courage to dare, but competence to devise, influence and 
command. In the responsibilities of such an hour will be found the 
fruitage of all his previous promise and preparation. 

To the objection—“ that a competitive examination must always re- 
sult in the success of the best instructed, wholly irrespective of the ca- 
pacity of the competing candidates; and the plan will thus secure 
for the country the services of dull mediocrity well instructed, and 
exclude genius without opportunities of development,”—we reply, 
that this does occur now under the present system, but need not, 
and never has been the result of competitive examination properly 
conducted. The examination which we propose to have inaugurated, 
is not to search simply or mainly for the results of memory or dili- 
gence, but for “vigor and aptitude of mind” in reference to the 
special purposes of this Academy. The examination will be poorly 
conducted, and will operate here widely differently than elsewhere, 
if it does not only exclude in advance palpable incompetency, and 
ascertain beyond doubt the possession by all the successful candi- 
dates, of that knowledge which is the basis of a special military train- 
ing, but also seek, and give credit in the result, for the quick eye, the 
firm set mouth, the vigor and elasticity of body, the rapid decision, the 
contempt of danger, the competency to influence and command— 
and all the other marks of the incipient soldier and officer, as well 
as the mathematical tastes and qualities of mind which indicate 
the successful engineer. Composed as every Examination Commis- 
sion might be, of at least one experienced officer of the United States 
Army, of one member (past or present,) of the Academic Board, of 
one officer of the State Militia, as well as one or more experts in 
educational matters, the military qualities of body, character and 
mind, will be sought for as well as the mere results of memory, dil- 
igence and good opportunities of instruction, in the competing can- 
didates. 

To the objection, that candidates will make special preparation, 
and in the phraseology of the class-room, “crain for the occasion,” 
we reply,—to such preparation and cramming as cover the whole 
ground of a good English education, we can see no possible objec- 
tion ; the more of it, the better. If the preparation is only crude and on 
the surface, we are sure that the ploughshare of interrogation requir- 
ing precise answers, oral and written, will very soon expose its 
superficial and undigested character. 

To the sifting out and selection by open competition, might be 
added a period of probation for the successful candidates—making 
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their first year’s connection with the academy a further test of capac- 
ity, preparation, and aptitude fora military career. No pains and no 
expense should be spared to exclude from the academy and the ser- 
vice, incompetent, indifferent, and unteachable cadets and officers; 
stich men are “cumberers of the ground,” and no influence and 
inertia should be potent enough to resist the inevitable working of 
thé principle of open competition, applied at frequent intervals, and 
at every stage of promotion, in getting rid of such cadets and officers. 

The fact that such a public examination is to be held from year to 
to year, and that the educational privileges of this Academy, and 
immediate and prospective promotion in the army are the prizes 
which await success, will, in five years call forth more latent genius 
in the obscure corners and poor families of a State, than has ever 
been sought out by the lantern of patronage, (which is now seldom 
carried beyond the family, or neighborhood, or party of the person 
having the nomination,) since the foundation of the Academy. 
With the network of public and elementary schools, woven by state 
legislation over all the land—with public schools of a higher grade, 
and special schools of science and the arts already established, at 
short intervals, or which will be called into existence by the demand 
fora higher and different preparation from that now given, it may 
be safely said, that no genius, likely to attract the attention of a 
member of Congress, will exist, which will not be developed under 
the same influences by which the “dull mediocrity” of the rest of 
the community will be educated. Once set in the path of instruc- 
tion and development, real genius will assert its own claims to atten- 
tion, and will, on a first or second trial, before any board of exam- 
iners, make its vigor, courage, and persistence felt. The result 
will be the same in this institution, as in every really good Public 
High School and Free Academy—all classes as to wealth, occupa- 
tion, religious and political affinities will be represented,—provi- 
ded the regulations are judicious, and the examination practical 
and impartial. 

This is the experience of the competitive principle in France ever 
since it was inaugurated by Carnot in the Polytechnic School at 
Paris, and Napoleon extended its application to every public special 
school, and to promotion in every department of administration, 
civil as well as military. And where is there more general adminis- 
trative ability, central and local? Where are abler or better trained 
officers, military and civil, to be found? Where does “ well instruct- 
ed mediocrity,” no matter how well backed up by wealth, find less 
favor, or genius for organization and command, no matter how poor 
or unfriended, find such speedy and sure recognition? 
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The experience of England in the trial of the two principles of 
patronage and competitive examination for admission, not only to 
the military and naval schools, but to the East India and the Civil 
service generally, is instructive, and especially on the points which 
we are now considering. Prior to the Crimean war, (which exposed 
the utter incompetency of a large number of officers, who had ob- 
tained their military education and promotion by patronage and 
purchase,)—admission to the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
was by nomination, and the age fixed by law, was fourteen years. 

The Secretary of War was satisfied by personal inquiry in 1855, 
that nothing could do so much to narrow and cramp the full develop- 
ment of a boy’s mind, as his long confinement from so early an age 
among lads having the same limited attainments, special studies, and 
destination ;—that a majority of those admitted on nomination and 
through influential friends, had only the minimum qualifications 
specified by law;—that to most cadets the severer studies were 
irksome and imperfectly mastered, on account of immaturity of 
mind and imperfect preparation ;—that the certainty of promotion 
by influence and purchase, after obtaining the diploma of the 
Academy, and not unfrequently without it, took away all stimulus 
for continued study ;—that resignations were common, when 
the profession of arms ceased to be a pastime, or could be exchanged 
for something that paid better—and the service was incumbered by 
officers without large and trained capacity for command, although 
not deficient in courage and dash. Under these circumstances the 
Secretary of War, advanced the minimum age of candidates from 
fourteen to eighteen years, removed all the general studies of the 
Academy into the preparatory course, and opened the doors of ad- 
mission to those only, who could prove their title to enter by personal 
merit, in a free competitive examination. The same principle was 
applied to appointments and promotion in the new regiments called 
for by the exigences of the great war in which England found her- 
self engaged. 

Subjects, time, and places of examination, were officially made 
known throughout the kingdom, and commissions to conduct the 
examinations were appointed, composed of men of good common 
sense, military officers, and eminent practical teachers and educators, 
The results as stated in a debate in Parliament, five years later, on 
extending this principle to all public schools, and to all appoint- 
ments and promotions in every department of the public service, 
were as follows :—In the competitive examinations for admission 
to the Royal Military Academy, candidates from all classes 

8 
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of society appeared—sons of merchants, attorneys, clergymen, 
mechanics, and noblemen, and among the successful competi- 
tors, every class was represented. Among the number was the 
son of a mechanic in the arsenal at Woolwich, and the son of 
an earl, who was at the time a Cabinet Minister—the graduates of 
National Schools, and the students of Eton, and other great Public 
Schools. The most successful candidates were between the ages of 
eighteen and nineteen, as is found to be the case in competitions for 
admission to the Polytechnic School of France. Out of 579 suc- 
cessful candidates for the latter, between 1854 and 1857, 450 were over 
eighteen years. But the most important result of the competitive ex- 
aminations for Woolwich, was the superior mental ability, the vigorous 
health, and eagerness for study exhibited by the new classes, and 
the small number who have failed on account of ill-health or incom- 
petency. On this point, Mr. Edward Chadwick, in a Report before 
the National Social Science Association, at Cambridge, in 1862, 
says :— 

“Out of an average three hundred patronage appointed cadets at 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, for officers of engineers and 
the artillery, during the five years preceding the adoption of the 
principle of open competition for admission to the Academy, there 
were fifty, who were after long and indulgent trial, and with a due 
regard to influential parents and patrons, dismissed for hopeless in- 
capacity for the service of those scientific corps. During the five 
subsequent years, which have been years of the open competition 
principle, there has not been one dismissed for incapacity. More- 
over, the general standard of capacity has been advanced. An emi- 
nent professor of this university who has taught as well under 
the patronage as under the competitive system at that Academy, 
declares that the quality of mind of the average of the cadets, has 
been improved by the competition, so much so, that he considers 
that the present average quality of mind of the cadets there,—though 
the sorts of attainment are different, has been brought up to the average 
of the first classmen of this (Cambridge) university, which of itself is a 
great gain. Another result, the opposite to that which was confi- 
dently predicted, by the opponents to the principle, has been that 
the average physical power or bodily strength, instead of being di- 
minished, is advanced beyond the average of their predecessors.” 

The opening of the Royal Military School at Woolwich to com- 
petition, on the basis of a more advanced age, and more thorough 
general education, has not only drawn in pupils of higher average 
ability and attainments, but has enabled the authorities to extend 
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the course of instruction. In this, the only safe way, they solved 
the problem which has tortured the ingenuity of the friends of our 
Academy—of crowding new studies acknowledged to be desirable 
if not indispensable, into a course already too crowded for cadets 
so unequally, and, many of them, so imperfectly prepared for the 
course as it is. 

Another result of immense importance to the educational inter- 
ests of Great Britain haa followed the introduction of these open 
competitive examinations for appointments to the Military and Naval 
Schools, to the East India service, as well as to fill vacancies in the 
principal clerkships in the War, Admiralty, Ordnance and Home 
Departments of the government :—a stimulus of the most healthy 
and powerful kind, worth more than millions of pecuniary endow- 
ment, has been given to all the great schools of the country, includ- 
ing the universities of England, Scotland and Ireland. As soon 
as it was known that candidates, graduates of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, had succeeded over competitors from Oxford and Edinburgh in 
obtaining valuable appointments in the East India service—the 
professors in the latter universities began to look to their laurels. 
As soon as it was known to the master of any important school, 
that some of his leading pupils might compete in these examina- 
tions, and that his own reputation as a teacher depended in a meas- 
ure on the success or failure of these pupils, he had a new motive 
to impart the most vigorous and thorough training to his whole 
school. ; 

The success of candidates who had never seen the inside of a gov- 
ernment Military School, in open competition for appointments to 
the Artillery and Engineer Corps, in the new regiments raised in 
1855, over those who hold the diplomas of the Royal Military 
Academy, was one of the reasons which led to a thorough revision 
of the whole system of military education. 

These results, imperfectly presented here, will, the Visitors believe, 
be realized from the changes, which they now suggest, in the require- 
ments as to age, attainments, capacity and aptitude, and especially in 
the mode of ascertaining these qualifications, of candidates for 
appointments to the Cadet Corps of the United States Army. 

To the present low requirements, and mode of selecting cadets, 
do they attribute the hostility which they know exists, to some ex 
tent, against this Academy, in different parts of the country. The 
charges of personal, and political favoritism in making nominations, 
and the absence of reasonable search, among all the youth of a dis 
trict, for the best qualified in natural endowments and acquired 
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knowledge irrespective of the poverty, or wealth, or occupation, or 
family, or party relations of the parents or guardians, we are forced to 
believe, in too many instances, to be well founded. To these hasty 
and injudicious nominations, do we attribute the bitter disappoint- 
ments of so many individuals and families caused by the numerous 
failures to pass the almost formal entrance examinations in reading, 
spelling, penmanship, and elementary operations of arithmetic, or 
if admitted, to maintain a respectable standing in conduct and 
studies during their first year’s connection with the institution. To 
this inequality of preparation and maturity of mind on entrance, do 
we attribute the astonishing disparity of capacity and attainments 
in the members of the same class, and the very large proportion of 
all who are admitted, who fail to graduate in very high standing as 
men of science or military promise. 

To this want of preparatory knowledge, maturity of mind, and 
taste for mathematical and military studies, do we attribute most of 
the difficulties of internal administration, and class-room instruction. 
So long as the cadet is a boy, or if full grown in body, a youth with 
only boyish tastes, and without scholarly and soldierly aspirations,— 
so long as not a few are in the Academy, not because they sought 
its privileges from an inward and irrepressible impulse to a military 
eareer, but for the eclat of a military position to be resigned when 
such position involves sacrifices; so long will the admission of each 
new class, and especially, the period of encampment be signalized 
not only by boyish pranks, but by personal outrages on unoffending 
members of the same corps, which we had supposed to belong to 
the dark ages of collegiate institutions, when boyish inmates were 
congregated in large numbers away from the restraints of family 
discipline ;—so long will the time, skill, and patience of able pro- 
fessors, which should be devoted to the elucidation of difficult scien- 
tific principles and their applications to military art, be engrossed in. 
supplying the defects of an elementary education, which should have 
been obtained by the cadet as well, or better, at home; so long will 
the severe mathematical studies, and their special applications, diffi- 
cult enough to task a well disciplined mind even with the prepara- 
tion provided in a thorough knowledge of arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry,—be irksome in the extreme, and be never mastered to any 
useful purpose to the army of the United States, by more than one 
half of the graduates of the Academy ;—so long will the country be 
disappointed in the subsequent career of many graduates, for whose 
military instruction and training all these appropriate and costly 
preparations have been made, 
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In view of these and other considerations the Board of Visitors 
unanimously recommend that the law and regulations relating to 
the military academy be so modified as to provide as follows: 

I. The Cadet Corps of the army of the United States shall con- 
sist of four hundred members, to which each state and territory shall 
be entitled to a number equal to its representation in the Congress 
of the United States, and the remainder shall be designated by the 
President from the country at large, including the District of Colum- 
bia; and he shall also fill, in the same way, any vacancy which for 
any cause may remain unfilled, for three months after the annual 
examinatio 1 in each year. 

II. No person shall be appointed to the cant corps until he has 
been found qualified in the particulars designated by law, after a 
public examination conducted in such places, at such times, and in 
such manner as Congress shall prescribe; from which examination 
no person resident of that portion of the country for which the same 
is held, shall be excluded, who shall present credentials from the 
teacher or teachers whom he had last attended, that he is over sev- 
enteen, and under twenty-one years of age, of unblemished moral 
character, and personal habits, of good physical strength and con- 
stitution, and has given evidence of aptitude and vigor of mind for 
the studies and duties of a military career. The examiners shall 
make return under oath to the Secretary of War, of the persons so 
presenting themselves, examined, and found qualified, arranged 
in the order of merit, specifying the residence and school or schools 
which they have attended in the two years previous, and the degree 
of merit exhibited in each subject of the examination. And all 
appointments to fill vacancies for any state or territory, or for the 
country at large, shall be made from these returns, and in the order 
of merit as assigned by the examiners, until the same shall be 
revised by new regulations of the Department. 

III. No person shall be returned to the Secretary of War as a 
suitable candidate for admission to the Cadet Corps, unless he >: 

1. Shall be over seventeen, and under twenty-one years of age. / 

2. Shall possess an unblemished moral character and correct per- 
sonal habits. 

3. Shall be in good health, and in no way incapacitated by want 
of vigor and elasticity of physical constitution for military service. 

4. Shall possess vigor and aptitude of mind for the studies of the 
Military Academy, and shall give evidence, oral and written, of a 
good English education, which, in view of the wide spread facilities 
of instruction in public and private schools, might very properly 
embrace 
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‘(@.) The correct use of the English language, in speaking, read- 
ing, and writing the same. 

(6.) Penmanship, book-keeping, and elementary drawing. 

(c.) The ability to perform with facility and accuracy the various 
operations of arithmetic. 

(d.) The elementary principles of algebra and geometry. 

(e.) A thorough knowledge of American geography and history, 
and the leading features of the Constitution of the United States, 
and of the State of his residence. 

(7) Or so much of the subjects abovespecified as shall be deemed 
indispensable to the immediate and profitable attention of the Ca- 
dets on their admission to the special studies and occupations of a 
military school. 

5. Shall make a written declaration of his desire to obtain ad- 
mission to the Cadet Corps for the purpose of qualifying himself for 
the military service of the United States, which service he assumes 
from the date of his appointment as cadet, to continue in the 
same for a period of at least sixteen years—bearing true faith and 
allegiance to the Constitution and government of the United States, 


against all enemies, foreign and domestic, and paramount to all obli- 
gations to any State government, authority, or constitution. 





APPENDIX. 


The Appendix to the Report of the Visitors of the Military Academy 
for 1868, contains the following tables and documents referred to in the 


ABLe A.—Showing the condition in life of the parents of the Cadets 
of the United States Military Academy from 1842 to 1863 inclusive. 

Taste B.—Showing the number of Cadets actually admitted into the 
United States Military Academy from each State and Territory from its 
origin March 16th, 1802, to October 19th, 1863. 

ABLE ©.—Showing the number of Cadets who have graduated at the 
Military Academy, from its origin to 1863, with the State and Territo- 
ries where appointed. 

Taste D.—Showing the whole number of Cadets admitted and the 
whole number graduated from each State and Territory from 1802 to Oc- 
tober 1863, together with the percentage of those who graduated, and of 
who failed, out of the whole number admitted from each State, and the num- 
ber of Cadets to which each State and Territory is now entitled, according 
to the apportionment of members of Congress, under the Census of 1860. 

Statement E.—Exhibiting the conditions and examination for the Pol- 
ytechnic School of France, together with reference to similar regulations 
for other Military Schools. 

Tastes. A, B! and C., were furnished by Capt. Edward C. Boynton, 
Adjutant of the Military Academy, and were prepared by him originally 
for his “History of West Point, and the United States Military Academy,” 
published by Van Nostrand, New York, 1863, 408 pages. 
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TABLE D. 


EXHIBITING THE WHOLE NUMBER OF CADETS ADMITTED TO THE MILITARY ACADEMY 
FROM EACH STATE AND TERRITORY, AND THE WHOLE NUMBER GRADUATED. 





Admitted. Graduated. Fail’d to Graduate.) Remain. 





titl’d "60) 


STATE AND TERRI- 
TORY. 


No. 


From | Total. |From | Total. |Per cent. Per cent. .|Per ct, 
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The Totals in the column of Cadets admitted, graduated, and failed to graduate, for ench State 
and Territory, and for the country ut large, are obtained from Tables prepared by Capt. Boynton, 
in his “ History of the United States Military Academy.” The per centage of graduates, failures, 
&c., is calculated from the totals thus obtained. The minute accuracy of the results is slightly 
effected by the difficulty of assigning the twenty-six Cadets admitted, whose place of residence 
was unknown, to their respective States, The column of Cadets to which each State and Territory 
is entitled in the apporti t of bers of Congzess under the Census of 1860, is official so far 
as States not involved in rebellion are concerned ; the latter is given according to the Census of 1850, 
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MILITARY ACADEMY AT WEST POINT. 


OPINIONS OF COL. THAYER AND OTHERS. 


On the recommendations of the Board of Visitors as to the conditions of 
admission to the United States Military Academy at West Point. 


Extract from a letter of Cot. Syivanus Tuarer, Superintend- 
ent of the United States Military Academy, from 1816 to 1831. 


“The Extracts from the Report of the Visitors at West Point, for 1868, 
I have read with the highest satisfaction, not to say admiration. The 
subject of the admission of Cadets, their number, age, attainments, and 
mode of appointment, is discussed in the most compiete and able manner, 
ne laissant rien a desirer, as far as I can see. I am naturally the more 
pleased from finding my own views so perfectly reflected in many import- 
ant particulars. The only difference I notice is the small addition to my 
standard of attainment for admission. I not only agree to that, but 
would raise the standard as high as Congress would be willing to adopt. 
The higher the standard, the more perfect will be the test of capacivy. 
The subject, as you may well suppose, is not 2 new one with me. More 
than forty years ago I made my first effort to have the mode of appoint- 
ment by nomination, done away with, and admission by open competition 
adopted. My last effort before the late one, was made in 1858, while J 
was in command of the Corps of Engineers, during the absence of Gen. 
Totten. At the same time, I recommended a higher standard of attain- 
ment, a Board of Improvement, and some of the other changes comprised 
in my “ Propositions,” but with little expectation, however, that my soli- 
tary voice would be heeded. After long despairing, Iam now encouraged 
and cheered. Admission by competitive examination, open to all, may 
not be attained as soon as we wish, but come it must at no distant day. 
Let every future Board of Visitors recall the attention of the Government 
to your excellent Report; no new arguments are needed, and let all the 
publications devoted to the cause of education, agitate the question 
unceasingly. 

We have been favored with the perusal of the “ Propositions,” 
referred to in Col. Thayer’s letter, and submitted by him to the Seere- 
tary of War, in 1863, with “Suggestions for the Improvement of the 
United States Military Academy.” So far as the Visitors go, their 
views, and those of Col. Thayer, are almost identical, but Col. 
Thayer’s communication to the Secretary includes many other sug- 
gestions relating to the instruction, discipline, and administration 
of the institution, which we hope will be adopted by the Sccretary, 
and embodied in the Regulations. 

In addition to the modifications suggested by Col. Thayer, we 
should like to see the theoretical course at West Point reduced to 
two years; and Special Courses, or Schools of Application and Practice 
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established for the Engineer, Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry service, 
open only to those who should show natural aptitude, and the proper 
amount of acquired knowledge, whether graduates of the scientific 
‘eourse of West Point, or any State scientific or classical school, in 
acompetitiveexamination. In each of these courses or schools, there 
should be a graduation, and promotion, in the particular service, 
according to merit. Our whole system of military instruction 
should terminate in a starr SCHOOL, open only to those who, in ad- 
dition to the knowledge required for graduation in at least two of the 
above special courses, should have had at least three years actual 
experience in service. While members of the Staff School, these 
candidates for the Staff Corps, should, if called for by the State 
authorities, assist without compensation, in conducting Military 
‘Encampments of the Officers of the State Militia, like those held 
every year in Switzerland, and corresponding to what is known in 
this country to Teacher’s Institutes. The graduates of the Staff 
School, should constitute the Staff Corps, from which all vacancies 
in the higher offices of the Regular Army should be filled, and all 
appointments to new regiments be made. 


Exrract from a letter of Gew. H. K. Oxrver. 


I have read with the utmost care, the Extract from the Report of the 
Board of Examiners of the Military Academy at West Point, for the year 
1863, and most heartily concur in the views therein set forth, and espe- 
cially in that portion of it; which recommends a competitive examination 
of candidates for admission. [In all its relations it is right. In fact it 
stands out prominently as the only proper mode of admittance. 

My intimate acquaintance with the Academy, having attended the ex- 
amination in 1846, by invitation, and again in 1847, as Secretary of the 
Board of Visitors for that year, enables me to speak with reasonable 
authority. These visits afforded me opportunities, which I improved to 
‘the utmost, and most minutely, to become intimately well informed of the 
effect of the prevailing method of selection, and of its practical results 
upon character and scholarship after admission, as well as to know, with 
what degree of fidelity, the institution was answering the intent of its 
founding, and the just expectation of the country ; and I was then satis- 
fied, and subsequent observation has confirmed me in my opinion, that 
whatever of deficiency prevailed, was traceable to the method of admis- 
sion. Faithful teachers and faithful teaching will achieve great results, 
but they can not make good, incompetent natural endowments, nor infuse 
vigor and life into sluggish natures. I sincerely hope that the Govern- 
ment will feel the force of your views, and comply with your most com- 
mendable recommendations. 
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Resotution adopted by the American Institute of Instruction at 
the Annual Meeting in August, 1863. 


Wuereas, the security and honor of the whole country require in the 
military and naval service the right sort of men with the right sort of 
knowledge and training ; and whereas, the military and naval schools es- 
tablished to impart this knowledge and training will fail in their objects, 
unless young men are selected as students, of the right age, with suitable 
preparatory knowledge, with vigor of body, and aptitude of mind, for the 
special studies of such schools; and whereas, the mode of determining the 
qualifications and selecting the students, may be made to test the thorough- 
ness of the elementary education given in the several States, therefor 

Resolved, That the Directors of the American Institute of Instruction 
are authorized and instructed to memorialize the Congress of the United 
States, to revise the terms and mode of admission to the National Military 
and Naval Schools, so as to invite young men of the right spirit, and with 
vigor and aptitude of mind for mathematical and military studies, who 
aspire to serve their country in the military and naval service, to com- 
pete in open trial before intelligent and impartial examiners in each State, 
without fear or favor, without reference to the wealth, or poverty, or oc- 
cupation, or political opinions of their parents or guardians, for such 
admission, and that in all cases the order of admission shall be according 


to the personal merits and fitness of the candidate.” 





X. STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 





CIRCULAR. 


Tae undersigned will devote as large a portion of each number of the 
“American Journal of Education,” for 1864 and 1865, as shall be found neces- 
sary, to a minutely accurate, but condensed, account of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, or in the absence of any distinctly professional organization, of any 
State Educational Association, and in the absence of any such State organiza- 
tion, of any similar County or City Association—for each of the United States. 
For this purpose, le will be happy to receive communications from the Presi- 
dent, or Secretary, or from a committee who may be instructed to furnish the 
game by any Association, covering the following particulars. 

I. Any historical data respecting any Educational Association, prior to the 
organization of the present State Association. 

II. The establishment, including the date, names of the original movers, the 
Constitution, or Articles of Association, and the first officers, of the present 
Association. 

III. The officers, place and time of each regular meetirg, the Subject of each 
Lecture, Written Report, or Paper read at each meeting, with the name, resi- 
dence, and professional designation of author, with the Subjects of discussion, 
and Resolutions relating to schools and education—for each year. 

IV. List of any printed documents issued at the expense, or under tho 
auspices of the Association. 

V. List of members, with the name of the institution, or educational office, 
with which they are connected, and their Post Office Address, who attended the 
last (one or two) regular meetings of the Association, held before the date of 
the sketch. 

To give personal interest to these historical summaries of the doings of the 
several State Associations, the editor will be happy to insert brief biographical 
notes of the educational activity of the teachers, whom their associates have 
selected to preside over and engineer their movements, together with the por- 
traits of the same—so far as reliable data for such sketches, and the portraits 
shall be furnished. 

Copies of the signature, or sheet containing the Historical and Biographical 
Sketches, with the Portrait, if any, will be furnished, when ordered in advance, at 
the mere expense of press work and paper—and the number of the Journal in 
which the same is printed, will be supplied to the Associations, or the members, 
at half the usual: price of a number. 

HENRY BARNARD, 
Editor of the American Journal of Education. 

HartrorpD, Conn. 

P. S. The first of these series of Sketches will appear in the number for 
June, 1864. 











